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The People the Sovereigns. By James Monroe, ex-President of the 
United States. Edited by Samuet L. Governevur. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1867. 





Tue old Virginian school of statesmen, of whom President 
Monroe was the last and least, was marked by a distinct theo- 
retic impulse, and in this respect differs from the general 
character of American statesmanship. The force of this im- 
pulse is shown, perhaps, by nothing more strongly than by its 
enforcing upon such a man a kind of necessity to assume a 
theoretic interest; for few writers have attempted a specula- 
tive labor with less of speculative ability. Mr. Monroe de- 
sires, but utterly fails, to discuss the principles of politics; 
he can do little more than mention one after another the 
chief features of the American system, and say of each, This 
“must” be so. In fact, the whole of the book is in the title: 
when the writer has declared the people sovereign, he has 
‘expressed all Which he has thought. Instead, therefore, of 
attempting a criticism in detail of a work commended to 
attention by little but its subject and the name of its author, 
I propose to take a hint only from its title, and to show that 
an attribution of sovereignty to the people may be interpreted 
in two different ways, the one of which consists with republi- 


canism proper, while the other leads only to a composite autoc- 
racy. 
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Aristotle made a classification of governments according to 
their diversities of form,— considering these, however, in 
connection with that diversity of spirit, which formal differ- 
ence could not fail to imply; and, since his time, it has 
scarcely been supposed by most persons, that a valid distinc- 
tion could be made upon any other principle. But states 
may also be classified, and perhaps quite as much to purpose, 
according to the notion they embody of the nature of politi- 
cal power. Of such notions there are two, radically opposed. 
By the one, government exists by virtue of an absolute right 
of rule, belonging as a private property to some man or men, 
to one or many or all; by the other, government is strictly a 
means to an end, and political function, therefore, legitimate 
only as it subserves that end. The former begins with pre- 
rogatives, and makes all results contingent upon their exer- 
cise; the latter begins with the purpose to effect a certain 
substantial good, and makes all powers and agencies contin- 
gent. 

The notion of an absolute right of rule was upheld in their 
time by such men as Filmer in England, and Bossuet in 
France. These theorists did, indeed, maintain that such 
right appertains to but one man ina nation. In their eyes, 
this was an inseparable part of the doctrine. Nevertheless, 
the doctrine contains two wholly distinct propositions: first, 
all sovereignty, in whomsoever rightfully lodged, is held by 
an unconditional title, which neither the best use of it can 
strengthen, nor the worst use annul; secondly, such power 
belongs only to exceptional individuals, here Charles, there 
Louis. The former proposition would state the generic 
character of the sovereignty; the latter, its numerical form. 
There is one distinction between a horse and-an ox, and quite 
another between one horse and two or ten thousand. So 
political sovereignty has its genus, accordingly as in title it is 
immediate or mediate, absolute or contingent, a-proprietary 
right or an official trust; and it has also its subordinate dis- 
tinction, accordingly as it is singular or plural, simple or 
composite. 

The question of sole or associate rule is one whose im- 
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portance I neither conceal from myself, nor would conceal 
from others. The character of a government will be deter- 
mined in a grave degree by the concentration or diffusion of 
the sovereignty ; and that government, in my opinion, will be 
securest and most serviceable in the long-run, wherein all 
take part who can do so with intelligence and good purpose; 
while it will be a happiness if these are much the larger 
number. ‘I do indeed make this statement with some reserva- 
tions. There are national characteristics, not inconsistent 
with a high degree of civilization, which, it seems to me, do 
not consist with popular forms of government. Among an 
impatient, precipitous people, who, when they do any thing, 
must needs do it tearingly, I question if such modes of gov- 
ernment could ever have more than a transient success. But 
given a people strongly attached, without being enslaved, to 
form and precedent, — that is, rich in the conservative instinct 
which preserves continuity, while also it is well endowed with 
that sense of justice, and that indefatigable, slow-sure energy, 
which shall make renovation incessant, —and for them, when 
they have had the requisite traditional schooling, I think a 
government highly popular in form the best. 

But, however important the distinction between govern- 
ments based upon the relative concentration or diffusion of 
the sovereignty, it does not furnish the sole, nor perhaps the 
most important, principle of classification. Sovereignty, we 
remark, whether of one or many, may be held by a “jural 
claim, which the jurists call swum,” as Grotius has it; or it 
may be held only as a functional trust, for the general good, 
and upon evidence of ability and disposition to promote this 
good. In the former case, the mere will and pleasure of the 
possessor has a supposed right to express itself as authorita- 
tive, and to make general obligation; in the latter case, 
obligation goes before function, creates it, and remains its 
master, and the possessor of power convenants, by the act of 
assuming his office, the subordination of his private will and 
pleasure to an intent comprehending the welfare of all. 
There, the use made of power cannot reflect upon its title and 
tenure, whether to confirm or to invalidate; here, the useful- 
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ness alone makes the title. In the one case, we begin with 
powers not to be questioned, and thence proceed to problem- 
atical effects of their exercise ; in the other, we begin with a 
good to be attained, and duty to be performed, thence de- 
scending to the question of fit agents. 

In all action, there is, first, the absolute peremptory Begin- 
ning, or datum; next, the Search or Inquiry. We first de- 
termine what, and then ask how. Suppose we begin by 
saying, “This man, Charles, shall rule;” or, “ All men shall 
vote:’’ the question now is, What effects will follow? The 
effect depends. It is as if one began by saying, “I will build 
a ship:” this being placed above question, the inquiry follows 
whether he is to be the richer or the poorer for so doing. 
Suppose, on the contrary, we set out by saying, “ Good gov- 
ernment shall be attained:” now the question is, What means 
shall be taken, who be endowed with ruling force, in order 
that good government may be attained? Here it is as if one 
said, “I will endeavor to increase my estate ;” thence pro- 
ceeding to inquire whether he will build a ship, or how 
else he may better employ his capital in order to increase his 
estate. Will any one tell me that the difference between 
these opposite modes of procedure is merely a difference to 
the speculative eye, and practically unimportant? He may 
tell me so many times before I shall believe him. 

Conceive of a government which, by design, is all and only 
a rationally devised means to an end intrinsically good. Let 
the logic of this fundamental conception penetrate the entire 
structure, creating, assigning powers, and making the spirit 
in which they are held. We may then suppose the possessor 
to say: “This power which I hold is not mine as property, 
but only in my hands as a public trust. It signifies, not what 
I own, but what I owe, being no more than the conduit, 
through which may pass discriminations and choices that are 
of virtue to nourish the common weal. If useful, it is where 
it should be; and only if useful is it where it should be. Only 
as I shall prove equal, by quality of mind and purpose, to the 
intents for which such powers are designed, am I, in holding 
them, other than a pretender and usurper.” 
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We need not inquire how many men would be likely to deal 
thus downrightly with themselves, and thus uprightly with 
the public. But, however small the number of such may be, 
yet, the system being so conceived of, there would not only 
be a selection of agents at the outset, but a powerful subse- 
quent influence, tending to impress these agents with a sense 
of responsibility. General notions take shape as a kind of 
implicit demand of each man upon every other, and of the 
whole community upon every one of its members. They 
look a subtile exaction out of men’s eyes, and suggest penal 
sentences, or garlands and coronets, by clouding or brighten- 
ing countenances; and thus it happens, that men who per- 
haps would initiate no action in personal obedience to ideas, 
find these blended with all their feeling of others, and with 
the entire sentiment and passion of their lives. General no- 
tions operate so subtly that their effect is appreciated only by 
the more thoughtful: the thoughtful, however, know them to 
be the most powerful of all influences, ruling alike the strong 
and the weak, him that persuades and them that are persuaded; 
they speak from behind the speaker, and are an aptitude to 
hear in the ears of them that listen. The mere existence of 
electricity was not definitely known until of late; but we are 
now aware, that, with the suspension of its action at any mo- 
ment during that time when its existence was not suspected, 
every heart on the globe would have ceased to beat. Gen- 
eral notions have a like hidden operation. They build or 
destroy cities, knit nations into fruitful unity or dissolve 
them into dust, make or subvert civilizations; they inspire or 
quell genius, generate arts or palsy invention, breathe health 
or miasma upon the face of mankind. It was a notion of his 
position which made Charles First of England, not merely a 
third-rate sovereign, which he had probably been at the best, 
but a tyrant, and intolerable: it was a nobler thought that 
dethroned him. But a sovereign who cannot be dethroned, a 
sovereign at the polls, will be in his degree a much worse 
tyrant, if his own conception, and the common conception, 
of his position be such as to favor the conceit of irresponsi- 
bility. 

1* 
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Turn, now, to the notion of proprietary power. Here the 
sovereignty, whether concentrated or diffused, is held by the 
possessor, — why, and for what? Why? Because he owns 
it. For what? For what he pleases. What he will do with 
‘his property is his own affair, or is “a question between him 
and God alone,” as the old advocates of “ divine right”? were 
wont to say, and as the modern advocates of a “ natural right 
to vote’ must also.say, if they are enough in earnest to say 
even somuch. We may suppose him expressing his sense of 
his position somewhat as follows : — 

“This power which I possess is mine in the same sense 
with my horse and dog. Nay, it is mine in a more absolute 
sense, for chattels are held under laws; but here I am above - 
law. Here what I will I do, and it is right because I do it. If 
I use this property for the public benefit, the public will be 
so far my debtor; if I use it for no advantage but my own, I 
still express my will, and, by expressing my will, do all that can 
be demanded of me. Let the public make it my pleasure to 
promote the common welfare, and I shall act my pleasure; be 

it that somewhat else pleases me, I still act my pleasure; and, 
- if any one is dissatisfied, he can digest his dissatisfaction at 
his leisure.” 

Perhaps there was never an effrontery to say this expressly, 
or even to think it definitely ; never a Nero, on the throne or 
at the polls, whose brazenness had attained such a temper. 
But all that effrontery is in the system, whether or not in any 
man; and the quality of the system will certainly be more or 
less reflected in the rulers. Never will the notion of private 
possession yield the same fruit with that of trust and trans- 
missive action. The same act will differ in significance and 
effect, accordingly as it is commanded by one or the other 
conception. The tax-gatherer, and he who is getting in his 
private dues, are both collecting money; the acts are the 
same, yet far from being the same. If one pervert to his pri- 
vate use goods which he holds in trust, the disapprobation of 
the community is unqualified; and accordingly, while he is in 
a position of trust, there is about him a girdle of public sen- 
timent to brace his integrity; but, if he misuse his private 
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property, we think him unwise, perhaps culpable, yet, after 
all, say, “* Well, it is his own affair.” And so, if one misuse 
political power which is acknowledged as his own, he is 
blamed feebly ; the responsibility impressed upon him by the 
general sentiment and gesture of the community is slight in 
proportion as the sentiment that impresses it is diffident. 

Where the sovereignty, whether simple or composite, is 
thus autocratic (autocracy, literally self/-force, defined by 
Webster as “ self-derived poWer’’), it will be esteemed gratui- 
ty, grace, favor, to act for the public good. This will deter- 
mine the manner of approach on the part of those who seek 
the public good through the action of the ruler. If he is 
sole autocrat, they will fawn upon and flatter him; tell him 
he is as a god to his people; tell him how wise, how gracious, 
how benign, he is; and so seek to win from him as favor that 
which he should never think of but as duty. Ifa really 
great man, he will not encourage this fawning nor endure it, 
but will demand to be dealt with sincerely: if he is a cox- 
comb, flattery will be the only crank to set him in motion; 
and the less he does any kingly duty, the more he will be per- 
suaded that he surpasses all duty and rains sheer grace upon 
his subjects. Nor will those alone help to inflate his conceit, 
who seek advantage for themselves, but those no less who 
are devoted to the weal of the nation; and these must always 
lavish adulation the more, the less confidence they are able 
to repose in the prince. 

No better instance of this could be found than the relations 
of Bacon and James First. Bacon was a prodigious flatterer, 
and was always most fulsome when he had a wise and benefi- 
cent measure to propose. He praised Elizabeth, whom he 
really respected, more after her death than during her life ; 
but he poured upon the “second Solomon” — knowing very 
well, never doubt it, what sort of Solomon he was—such a 
deluge of adulation as would have gone far to make the king 
a conceited fool, had not nature been beforehand with the 
courtier. For it is the misery of such a situation, that the 
very means taken, and necessary, to secure good government, 
must needs generate presumption, and, with presumption, ob- 
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stinate folly, in him who rules. But all this the American 
people suppose themselves to understand quite well. 

Suppose, now, that, instead of a single autocrat, there is a 
voting autocracy; “the natural right to vote” being substi- 
tuted for “the divine right of kings.” Here will be the same 
influences, the same exactions, and the same results. The 
sincere and thoughtful voter will repel flattery, and frown 
upon fawning; he will be amenable to reason, will gladly take 
counsel, and relish it the more, the freer it is from any sauce 
of servility ; and he will distrust those advisers who disguise 
his obligations, and present simple duty under some name 
more pleasing to self-conceit. The ignorant, addle-pated, in- 
solent voter will be moved only by some bribe offered to his 
vanity, if, indeed, it be not a baser bribe still. But he will be 
flattered more subtly and more effectually than he could be 
in person, as Dick or Dennis. He will be addressed as “ the 
people,’ always fawned upon and puffed by the proxy of 
“the people.” —“ The people ” — bless them !— always mean 
rightly. “The people” are so patriotic and large-hearted, so 
self-forgetful and studious of the best things, that they cannot 
help meaning rightly. “The people” may be deceived once, 
but never twice. “The people” may be implicitly trusted. 
Ah, yes! we can trust “ the people: ” that happiness is always 
ours in the darkest days. Is any thing wrong? It is by no 
fault of “the people.”” It is so because somebody in place for- 
got “the people,” misunderstood the will of “the people,”’ 
could not enough trust “ the people.” —“ The people,” be it 
observed, is here simply pluralis majestatis for the said Dick 
or Dennis, whose vote I would catch, and whom I know, per- 
haps, to be a worthless fellow altogether; and so year after 
year the comedy goes on. 

Some have wondered that the Romans could so soon learn 
to flatter Augustus. They had been studying that art in the 
street and the forum for two centuries. When to become a 
candidate was to go “a-hand-shaking ;” when each candidate 
walked the streets with a professional nomenclator by his 
side, to whisper in his ear the names of persons who ap- 
proached, that he might flatter their egotism by pretending to 
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know them, as if theirs were faces and names that no well- 
informed man could be ignorant of; when they were con- 
stantly addressed in the forum, as if their approval were the 
fountain of honor, and as if no virtue were too great to go 
down on the knees before them,— then the influences were 
at work, which at once assured destruction to the republic, 
and prepared a well-taught adulation for Cesar. 

Perhaps the primary classification I have attempted has 
now been sufficiently explained, and some hint given that it 
is not without practical importance. Government is auto- 
cratic when the sovereign power, whether exercised by one or 
by many, is held as a property. The sovereignty being thus 
held by one man, there is an autocracy concentrated, like 
rock in the boulder; disperse the sovereign power in many, 
but let it be still held by proprietary title, and there is a dis- 
integrated autocracy, — the boulder ground into sand, but of 
the same substance as before. In the one case, the watch- 
word of its partisans may be, “The divine right of kings;” 
in the other, “ The natural right to vote.” The two preten- 
sions are of the same family, par nobile fratrum ; and, indeed, 
their historical relationship is close. The latter is due, in the 
modern world, to a stratagem of debate, — an attempt to out- 
flank the “ divine right,” by showing that what was claimed 
for Charles or James in particular belongs to the whole peo- 
ple. Subsequently this sovereignty of the people, in its turn, 
was explained to mean the sovereignty of the people in its 
disunity ; that is, the fractional autocracy of the individual. 

And this statement of pedigree prepares us to place to- 
gether -the two chief or typical forms of autocratic govern- 
ment. The first is that in which an absolute right to do 
governing is stated as strictly special or singular; the second 
is that in which a like right is stated as strictly general. 
There, sovereign power is made the property of an individual ; 
here, of the individual. All other forms of rule, which repose 
on the same basis of principle, are intermediate between these 
two natural boundaries, — the limit of possible restriction on 
the one hand, and of possible extension on the other. 

If this classification be new, the distinction upon which it 
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rests is not at all so. To the old English republicans the 
latter was entirely familiar. In the democratic shape, the 
doctrine of proprietary sovereignty was unknown to them; 
but, in the only shape it had then assumed, they gave it battle 
with impassioned zeal. Whoever will read carefully Milton 
“On the Tenure of Kings and Magistrates,” or “the incom- 
parable and golden discourses of that heroic patron of liber- 
ty, Algernon Sidney,” —as Toland calls them and him, — will 
see, that, while the war between king and subject has called 
out not a few of the battle-cries which, with a changed im- 
port, pass current now, and seem to assert in “ the people ”’ an 
absolute sovereignty, yet the real question is between any 
immediate possessory right of rule, on the one hand, and 
rule conditioned strictly upon serviceableness, on the other. 
Around this question the battle of that day was fought. So 
intent upon it are these champions of freedom, that any ques- 
tion of the form of government is scarcely raised by them, 
scarcely recognized, still less made matter of serious debate. 
Neither determines against kings, or betrays any hostility to 
them, merely as kings. The tenure by which power should 
be held, and the spirit in which it must be used in order to 
be legitimate, are the sole questions of high interest in their 
eyes. A king, they contend, may be deposed, but only if he 
is a bad king. Nothing can legitimate political power, in 
their estimation, but its usefulness; nothing excuse it, when 
it is mischievous. Any claim to it made in defiance of the 
ends of good government they expose as irrational, and de- 
nounce as culpable. Such was their fixed position, and such 
was known of all men to be. Beyond dispute, they:would 
have regarded him as the wildest of calumniators, who had 
represented them as asserting the indifferency, with respect to 
the right to govern, of mind and mindlessness, of public aims 
and private appetite, provided such indifferency were asserted 
for the individual in general rather than an individual in par- 
ticular. 

Such was the old English republicanism, with its memo- 
rable deeds and noble names that history proudly inscribes 
upon her scroll. Little was it.concerned— perhaps too 
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little — about mere forms of government. But deeply, duti- 
fully, intensely, it was concerned that the state should be 
right in idea and spirit ; that the common weal should be vigi- 
lantly guarded and faithfully served; that the actual sover- 
eignty should be that of intelligence and good purpose, not 
of ignorance and egotism; that agencies should be fitted to 
ends, and the acknowledged ends of government be its true 
ones; that political powers should be held only in trust, only 
for service, and only in the right of their serviceableness, 
and should signify to the possessor not what he owns, but 
what he owes. 

In fine, the doctrine to which those men pledged fortune, 
fame, and life, was comprehensively this: Political sover- 
eignty rests of right upon a qualitative basis, and upon no 
other,— upon quality of mind and purpose. Contending that 
the people might set aside unworthy rulers, they meant by 
“the people” the intelligence and probity, the sound judg- 
ment, public spirit, and disciplined will of the nation. What 
else could judge the rulers? What else could determine 
their worth or unworthiness? Indeed, it had not occurred to 
them to doubt that a good nation would always be glad to act 
in its unity by the proxy of its best mind. They had not 
imagined a time when it would be made the sufficient con- 
demnation of a government that every incapable botcher was 
not allowed to have a hand in it. Not even in dream had 
they conceived of “the people” as signifying an intensely 
artificial system, wherein the nation is first separated into its 
individual units, and then these units, in entire indifference 
to what they actually are, placed on a footing, not simply of 
civil equality, but of intellectual and moral equivalence. The 
equivalence of reason and unreason, as the basis of a political 
system, and as the only light under which “ the people ” could 
be rightly conceived of, was to be discovered and instituted 
by others, — whether of clearer mind and deeper spirit than 
they, is a question which we may hold in reserve. 

It is obvious that their spirit and their point of view are 
not those of our place and time. The numerical and formal 
distinction, which they slighted, is alone important in the 
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eyes of many at present; while a classification based upon 
the distinction they regarded as all-important will be looked 
upon by many as fanciful and practically unmeaning. That 
notion of the nature of sovereignty, which they thought 
intolerable, is now adopted with enthusiasm, as of the essence 
of radical republicanism. An unlimited extension of that 
“divine right,” that sovereignty made mere privilegium, 
which they denounced, not because of its numerical restric- 
tion, but because they esteemed it essentially and radically 
vicious, is made the theoretic basis of modern democracy. 
We may glance here at the process by which this has come 
about. 

So long as political society is healthy, powers of sovereign- 
ty, whether regal or popular, are felt to be, and in some good 
degree are made to be, but vessels and vehicles of that com- 
munitive spirit, which is not at all the mere lump of wills, but 
the high constructive genius of nations. This social genius 
they represent and act for. 

In medieval Europe this communitive spirit and genius — 
which, when at the height, never fails to take somewhat the 
hue of religion, and to clothe itself with consecrations — ob- 
tained a powerful though rude expression by both the eccle- 
siastical and feudal institutions, making at length a civilized 
Kurope of that which had been a waste and weltering barba- 
rism. The idea of the feudal institution—to select this — 
was, that all sovereignty is representative. Representative of - 
whom or what? the modern reader will ask with incredulity, 
and perhaps with impatience. I invite the question, trusting 
that it will be put with purpose. Representative of what? 
Certainly not of the will of the people in the modern sense. 
I admit so much. But, if not representative of that, many 
will say, it was not so at all. I think differently, and will try 
to explain myself. We are here getting at the heart of the 
matter; but it is a matter more obscured to modern eyes than 
almost any other. 

The sovereignty was understood to represent a system of 
obligations, enunciated by the social genius of the nation. I, 
in my place and relations, owe, and by the act of holding my 
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place practically assume, certain duties toward others, — duties 
radiating in all directions, and varying with the relations to 
which they apply; others, in like manner, owe, and by being 
where they are assume, duties toward me. These obliga- 
tions, radiating, interlacing everywhere, everywhere making 
texture and community, represented the social genius of the 
nation, and were represented by the sovereign. He stood, 
not for the wills of so many individuals artificially lumped, 
but for a system of binding relations and interwoven duties, 
which it was his function to represent and enforce.* 

The tenure of power may be explained by that of land. 
Private property in land was not recognized by the feudal 
institution.t Land was estate (state, condition), not property 
attached to the person. It was held in fee or fief, and the 
holder, be he lord or peasant, was a tenant only,— tenant in 
fief simple, if his tenure were perpetual, and his rents paid 
rather in personal service than in money’s worth. All land 
was held from the State; that is, held only in virtue of obli- 
gations acknowledged, and duties assumed toward the com- 
munity in its organic integrity. Thus the lord was bound . 
by his estate, and possessed it only through the medium, and 
in the right, of his confessed obligations. Estate itself, like 
power, was representative,— representative of obligations. 
Michelet, bitterly hating the feudal system, makes this, of all 
things, his express charge against it. With that curious mix- 
ture of insight and caprice which is characteristic of him, he 
says, “The land is man, and in it dwells the true personality. 
... The eldest is sole possessor: what do I say? it is he who 





* T do not “ whitewash.” Feudal Europe was no better than it should be. 
There were great inequalities ; the established relations were rude in form, and 
the binding ties, like the hawsers of ships, strong indeed, but not flexible and 
delicate, binding softly. Let it be accused, but let it be accused with under- 
standing. 

+ This statement is one whose truth could be demonstrated only by a criticism 
of history more extended than I have space for. I may refer the reader to a 
statement made by Coleridge, which goes even beyond the above (Lay Sermons, 
p. 209, note). Arnold asserts the same, under certain limitations, of land under 
the old Roman constitution (Hist. of Rome, ch. xiv. 11). Mommsen also says, 
‘< All property was based on express or tacit transference from the community to 
the individual” (Hist., i. 168). 
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is possessed. The haughty baron is governed. by the customs 
of his land. His land is his master, and imposes his duties 
upon him. According to the forcible expréssion of the mid- 
dle age, he must serve his fief.’ Fault enough may be found 
with that system; but it is strange, and shows how utterly 
it is misunderstood, that this in particular should be thought 
its fault. Landed estate represented duties; the “ haughty 
baron” touched his acres only through the medium of duties. 
This seems to me very wholesome for the “ haughty baron,” to 
say nothing of the community in general. The lord entered 
into a system of obligations, and was bound to all above and 
to all beneath him, as they in turn were bound to him. He 
served his fief, — not his land, as Michelet, by an adroit sub- 
stitution, would make us believe, but his fief, the system of 
engagements to which the land belonged, and which estate 
represented. 

The lord held his lands, not only from the state, but for the 
behoof in part of those who should hold from himself. The 
estate owed a subsistence to all those living upon it, so long 
as they fulfilled their obligations. Mr. Froude has pointed to 
the significant fact, that when first in England estate began to 
be private property, and when, accordingly, some large land- 
holders commenced so using it as to secure more pecuniary 
profit to themselves, while reducing the number of families to 
whom it would give support, this action was at once resented 
as a breach of trust to be promptly redressed by law.* 

Estate, then, was representative of particular obligations ; 
the sovereign in like manner represented the whole system 
of obligations, by whose recognition the people was made a 
community. The peasant served, the lord served, the mon- 
arch served, each in his place and degree; the system 
comprehended all, and went up by degrees of representation 
from the lowest to the highest, until the sovereign and con- 





_ * Tt is, in part, the present sickness of England that the landed aristocracy 
continues to exist, while the land has become, to all intents and purposes, private 
property. The old institution remains: the old significance has gone out of it. 
How much better the new commercial réyime will prove, we cannot predict: 
enough to note the profound change which has taken place. 
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cluding representation appeared in the king. Of course, 
those who possessed power often acted violently, turning the 
system in actual operation against its own meaning. But he 
reads history to little purpose who cannot find its idea be- 
neath the perturbations caused by the passion and partiality 
of agents. 

Now, at a later period, in Europe, as landed estate became 
private property, —a change rendered inevitable, perhaps, by 
our more complex civilization, —so the sovereignty was ap- 
propriated by its representatives. Losing the mediate char- 
acter, it came to be held by pure proprietary title. The 
chain of mutual, comprehending obligation was broken, and 
egoism enthroned; for a flowing and circling fidelity, upon 
which, by the proxy of a monarch, the crown was placed, was 
substituted a bald individual domination; and the doctrine of 
the “ divine right of kings” was devised to dignify with the 
colors, and protect with the force, of religion, this infidelity of 
power. 

From this degraded royalty there were two possible modes 
of departure. Those who should adopt the one, would begin 
with a common renunciation of property in sovereign power. 
This pretension, take what shape it might, would receive per- 
emptory dismissal, and once for all. This act at the outset, 
and as preliminary to any reconstruction. 

We could hardly expect, however, that the regal institution 
would be restored. No longer bound by the primitive laws 
of thought, — which permit a principle to be recognized only 
in some express image, that is, to appear only by a definite 
individual proxy, — these renovators would not find it neces- 
sary to locate the sovereignty in a particular man, but would 
institute a free representation, open to all, and the duty of all, 
in whom the civil spirit should be clearly reflected. This 
would lead to a pure republicanism ; and could this have been 
done promptly at that time when first a great political renova- 
tion was felt as required, there had been such untying of a 
knot as in: our heady and passionate world is seldom accom- 
plished. 


Those who should depart in the opposite direction would: 
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merely take up that spurious royalty upon which I have 
remarked, and transfer it to the individual in general. Prop- 
erty in political power they would not only recognize, but 
assert with zeal and dogmatic heat, red in the face ; supposing 
a great thing done, and conceiving themselves the most 
“liberal” of mortals, when they had extended indiscrimi- 
nately this crass political egotism. 

The Puritans of New England, as I may attempt to show at 
another time, chose the former mode of departure, but not 
wisely enough. They sought to do what at length — though, 
it would seem, through much struggle and dim groping in the 
dark, much retracing of steps confidently taken, and not a 
little recalling of theories complacently put forth — will have 
to be done. They could not prevail. They were partial, nar- 
row, and afflicted with religious cramp, while the tide of the 
time ran hard against them. The modern world was fated to 
elect, not republicanism, but democracy. Political egoism for- 
sook the thrones, where it was in peril, to find securer shelter 
among populaces; and the fungus, that grew out of decaying 
kingship, became in the eyes of most a celestial plant, when 
its spores were sown broadcast, and sprang up as a proprie- 
tary sovereignty without condition or discrimination. 





Art. I.— OLYMPIA MORATA. 


OF the brilliant epochs which arrest the attention in glancing 
over the history of modern Italy, none combined more of grace 
and elegance than the Court of Ferrara at the period when 
Duke Hercules held the reins of government. His coronet 
was shared by the witty, graceful Renée, daughter of Louis 
XII. of France, who possessed all the vivacity of the French 
woman, united to a high tone of moral character, and a noble, 
generous nature which rendered her the charm of the court, , 
and drew around her a circle of the choicest spirits of the age. 
Among these were many ladies possessing the highest culture, 
rivalling even Renée and her daughter, in the graces and 
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accomplishments to which the women of that period aspired. 
One of the most celebrated, for loveliness of character, beauty 
of person, distinguished literary genius, was Olympia Morata. 
Ferrara at this period was not only a most brilliant city, 
gay and intellectual, but was an asylum of free thought, where, 
under the protecting influence of Renée, such men as Calvin 
and Clement Marot found not only a refuge, but a welcome. 
Among the most distinguished men at the ducal court was 
Fulvio Peregrino Morato, who had been invited there to become 
the preceptor of the young brothers of Hercules, Hippolito 
and Alphonso D’Este. After a time, his brilliant wit excited 
the envy and dislike of some of the courtiers, and he was bah- 
ished for several years. After his return, he did not appear 
much at court, but devoted his leisure to studies at home, and 
the instruction of his young daughter, whose education and 
development became to him the greatest solace and highest 
pleasure. Olympia was born in Ferrara in 1526. Endowed with 
gifts which excited the admiration of men, she had a pecu- 
liar grace and charm of manner, which fascinated her own sex. 
From her earliest youth, she heard of Plato and Aristotle, Vir- 
gil and Cicero, whose genius, for a long time veiled, presided 
now over the literary resurrection of Italy as household words ; 
she lisped their language ; she was nourished by their thoughts, 
and inspired by their sentiments and imagination. She had 
hardly reached her twelfth year, when her knowledge, the 
vivacity of her mind, the grace and brilliancy of her conver- 
sation, over which still rested the veil of childlike simplicity 
and modesty, drew around her a circle of charmed friends ; 
not only the young, fascinated by the novelty of the thing, 
but wise doctors of philosophy, venerable professors of Greek 
and Latin. She talked freely with .all, answered all their 
questions with prompt and ingenious repartee. Among those 
the most impressed by this youthful genius was Celio Calcag- 
nini, a mathematician, archeologist, and poet, bound by ties 
of most intimate friendship to Peregrino Morato. He followed 
with loving eyes the progress of the youthful Olympia. He 
wrote of her, “She is a new Aspasia, purer than the one the 


Athenian first worshipped and then despised. The favor of the 
2* 
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Muses was a domestic inheritance: she drank in the love of 
poetry with the milk that nourished her; and, by a divine mys- 
tery, it became the source of life to both her mind and body.” 

The Duchess of Ferrara felt the deepest solicitude regarding 
the education of her eldest daughter, Anna. Gifted with rare 
intelligence, she had been taught Greek and Latin, and the 
delicate idioms of the Italian tongue. When a mere child, she 
recited the choicest fragments of Demosthenes and Cicero, 
translated the fables of sop, and wrote brilliant compositions ; 
but her studies were solitary, and the duchess was anxious to 
find a companion for her, who should stimulate her progress 
by a friendly emulation. Sending for the daughter of Morato, 
she was charmed with the grace of her manner and the ma- 
turity of her mind; and she immediately invited her to come 
to the palace to share with her daughter every advantage, 
to be her friend, her sister. The friendship which grew up 
between these two young souls was deep and fervent, and was 
never broken by time or adverse fortune. From the time of 
her entering the palace, a brilliant career opened before the 
young Olympia. The amusements of the court were arts and 
letters. The splendid entertainments which Renée delighted 
to give presented always some new feature, some classic grace, 
some poetic study, which improved the taste while gratifying 
the eye and ear. Olympia’s ready pen, and versatility in com- 
position, offered a new source of pleasure. She wrote dia- 
logues, which were spoken by the Princess Anna and herself; 
she instituted a series of oratorical tournaments, which called 
to witness them the most learned men throughout the country. 
Celio Curione, the learned reformer, having been present at 
one of these literary exercises, where Olympia had held the 
court enthralled by her grace and eloquence, wrote of her, 
“Young girls of her age are usually satisfied to gather a spring 
flower here and there; but she, disdaining these blossoms of 
a day, culls only from the garden of the Muses immortal gar- 
lands, which never fade, but by a divine privilege grow greener 
with the years.” 

The Court of Ferrara had been the refuge of ail who were 
persecuted for freedom of opinion, religious or political. It 
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was well known that the Duchess Renée sympathized with the 
new doctrines, but that Duke Hercules barely tolerated them. 
The visit of Pope Paul III. riveted the papal chain upon the 
duke. The pontiff entered Ferrara with extraordinary pomp, 
in order to do honor to his princely host ; who in his turn, anx- 
ious to propitiate him and win from him a confirmation of 
the investiture of his duchy, gave him a magnificent reception, 
and during his visit of several days lavished upon him every 
thing art and taste could devise. The royal children with 
Olympia acted plays; recited dialogues in Latin, Greek, and 
Italian; revived the classic drama; and filled every hour of 
his visit with some new, choice pleasure. The pope improved 
his time in making the duke realize that he must no longer 
permit the progress of freedom in his duchy; and from this 
period the harmony which had so eminently marked this court 
began to disappear: the seeds of dissension were sown, cal- 
umny was rife, friend was alienated from friend. There were 
many who had been for a long time jealous of Olympia Morata. 
Her keenest-eyed rival could not detect a flaw in her lovely 
moral character; but there were subtle whisperers to breathe 
into the ear of the duke, that her influence over the duchess 
was great, and that it was on the side of the Reformation. 
Others insinuated to the good Renée, that Olympia cared only 
for herself and her own renown, that she eclipsed the prin- 
cesses, and won from them the admiration which was their 
right. Her devoted friend, her more than sister, Anna D’Este, 
had been married; so there was no one to note the first 
springing-up of distrust, no one to put down the traitorous 
aspersion. Day by day the noble girl saw the cloud coming, 
she felt the almost impalpable mist which heralded the storm ; 
and hour by hour her agonized heart throbbed with anguish as 
she noted the averted eye of the beloved duchess, and felt the 
chilling coldness of her manner, in such bitter contrast to the 
love which had been so freely lavished upon her. The enthu- 
siasm for antiquity, which had been for her an idolatry, no longer 
satisfied her. In her years of triumph and joy, the sages of 
antiquity had given her sufficient occupation and solace; but 
now that fountain was dry: she had exhausted all its living 
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waters. It was fortunate for Olympia that at fhis time there 
came to the Court of Ferrara an Italian lady, Lavinia di 
Rovera, who, to the most noble qualities of the heart and a 
cultivated mind, added a deep attachment to the Reformed faith. 
With Olympia, who soon became her most intimate friend and 
companion, she sought a faith which might open to them, not 
the classic elysium of the Greek, or the predestinated glories 
of the elect, but a true spiritual heaven, which should be at 
once the freedom, the rest, and- the progress of their souls. The 
cloud still brooding over the courtly life of Olympia passed 
away in time, and she learned to repose with a child’s trust in 
the Universal love. 

It was while burdened with the grief of her father’s death, 
that Olympia was summoned to answer to many but vague crim- 
inal charges, accusations of which she had been made the object. 
Duke Hercules, anxious to find some one of the Reformed faith 
upon whom to vent his anger at the progress of liberal opinion, 
took part strongly against her; the duchess dared not lift 
her voice to plead for her; Anna D’Este was gone; and, de- 
prived of all support, she returned to her desolate home. The 
burden imposed upon her by her father’s death was no light 
one. An invalid mother, three sisters, and a young brother 
claimed her vigilant care and devoted affection. She compre- 
hended her duties, and sought to perform them with pious 
faithfulness. It was a beautiful thing to see this young girl, 
brought up in a court, the poet, the orator, the very embodi- 
ment of grace and beauty, quietly giving up all that the world 
had still to offer, and devoting herself with unremitting care 
to domestic duties and the education of her sisters. She still 
found time for her own studies, especially that of the Scriptures, 
and for the culture of her poetic talent. The two fragments 
which have been preserved among the compositions of this 
epoch of her life are an adieu to the profane muse, and a reve- 
lation of the faith in which she found her support under trial. 

At this period, a young German physician, named Andreas 
Griindler, who had come to Ferrara to study, became in- 
spired with warm admiration for Olympia, which on acquaint- 
ance became a deep and tender attachment. Anxious to 
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remove her from her painful position, he urged an immediate 
marriage. They were united according to the simple rites of 
the Reformed Church. Olympia composed a Greek hymn for the 
occasion. “It is,” says Sinapi, “antiquity chanting through 
the voice of a choir the most solemn act of human life; it is a 
song of Pindar repeating by an echo the Christian renaissance 
at Ferrara.” 

This marriage was the commencement of a life of wander- 
ing. Deprived unjustly of his doctorate, the aim of Griindler 
was to get a professorship in some German university. With 
his young wife he was welcomed wherever they went by all the 
literati of Germany, to whom the reputation of Olympia was 
well known. Soon after their establishment in Schweinfurt, 
his native place, he received a most flattering invitation to take 
the professor’s chair of medicine in the academy of Lintz, cap- 
ital of Upper Austria. The advantages were very great, but 
were offered under condition that they must not profess publicly 
the Reformed faith, as it was under the ban in Lintz. Nobly 
did they refuse the tempting offer, choosing rather to battle 
with poverty than be faithless to the principles they professed. 
Sorrow was added to sorrow. The country was rent by civil 
war. During the siege of Schweinfurt, Olympia was an angel 
of mercy, a sister of charity, testifying a courage and a faith 
that never faltered. Then came the fever, which always fol- 
lows in the train of war and famine. Still Olympia and Griind- 
ler kept their post, —he ministering as physician to the sick 
and dying; she binding up wounds,.feeding the hungry, consol- 
ing the bereaved, and blending with all prayers to the Father 
of all. At last the city was fired in the dead of night. The 
flames spread so rapidly, there seemed but little chance of 
escape for any one; but an unknown soldier came to Griindler 
and Olympia, imploring them to fly, and promising to guide 
them safely through the horrors that surrounded them. 
With the glare of flames, the crash of falling houses, the 
shrieks of the dying which echoed from every side, the last 
agony seemed reached when the temple in which hundreds 
had taken refuge was found to be on fire. There was no 
choice for them but to follow their guide, who led them in 
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safety from the city. The brave physician had nearly 
fallen a victim to the very pestilence whose ravages his 
watchful care had stayed. Saved by his wife’s devotion, they 
found a refuge at length in the beautiful city of Heidelberg. 
Here Griindler was invited to lecture; and a new life seemed 
opened to his wife, —a life of rest from bodily fatigue, a life of 
the rich intellectual progress which was her highest enjoyment. 
But her failing health soon’ rendered any exertion impossible, 
and then she lived wholly in spiritual thoughts and aspirations. 
Standing upon the borders of the two worlds, she looked not 
back, but rested calmly in her serene and beautiful faith. The 
description of her death-bed pays a touching tribute to the 
elevation and loveliness of her character: — 


‘*A short time before her death, on waking from a tranquil slumber, 
I observed her,” writes her husband, ‘ smiling very sweetly, and I asked 
her whence that heavenly smile proceeded. ‘I beheld just now,’ 
was her reply, ‘a place filled with the clearest, brightest light.’ 
Weakness prevented her saying more. ‘Come,’ said I, * be of good 
cheer, my dearest wife: you are about to dwell in that beautiful 
light.’ She again smiled, and said, ‘I am all gladness ;’ nor did she 
again speak, till, her eyes becoming dim, she said, ‘I can scarcely 
see you; but all places appear to me full of the fairest flowers.’ 
Not long after, she fell into a sweet slumber, and expired. I never 
knew so true and pure a soul ; never did so much candor, grace, purity, 
dwell upon this earth before.” 


Not only did her husband give her this tribute of words, 
but borne down by grief, struck by the pestilence then raging 
at Heidelberg, in less than two months he was placed by her 
side; and immediately after, as if struck by the same blow, the 
young Emilio, the brother of Olympia, whose education she 
had guided, whom she had watched over as the choicest legacy 
bequeathed her by her beloved father, was stricken down and 
died. This threefold death was mourned as a public calamity. 
A French gentleman, professor in the University, honored 
himself by defraying the funeral expenses. They were buried 
in the chapel of Saint Peter at Heidelberg ; and the inscription, 
which has been recently restored, reads thus :— 
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‘*¢In the name of the Eternal God. To the memory of Olympia 
Fulvia Morata, daughter of Peregrino Morato of Mantua, and illus- 
trious professor at Ferrara. She was the beloved wife of Doctor 
Andreas Griindler. Her mind, and singular knowledge of languages, 
with the incomparable purity of her manners and her piety, raised 
her above her sex. The witness of her life was surpassed by that of 
her death, Peaceful, Happy, Holy. She died in the year of our Lord 
1555, aged 29 years, upon a foreign ground. Here also repose her 
husband, and her brother Emilio.” 


The inhabitants of Schweinfurt, where she had lived only 
three years, moved by the deepest love and veneration, offered 
a still more remarkable testimonial. They ordered, by a sol- 
emn decree, that the house where she had dwelt should be 
rebuilt at the public expense, and engraved upon it was this 
inscription : — 


‘¢ Humble and poor house, but not without glory; for it was inhab- 
ited by Olympia Morata.” 


None of the prestige of rank and wealth, which lent their 
charm to Vittoria Colonna, gave any added brilliancy to 
Olympia Morata. The position she held she won by the intel- 
lectual and spiritual grace which pervaded her whole being, 
and the goodness of heart and the rectitude of principle which 
could remain firm in the midst of suffering and temptation 
such as few could have resisted. She was one of the first 
moulded and cast by the hand of the youthful Reformation ; 
and her example of heroic sacrifice, which left its impress 
upon her own generation, may well rise up in this nineteenth 
century to inspire the womanhood her life so adorned, to rise 
up, in the strength of purity and godliness, to stay the enerva- 
ting tide of self-indulgence, which is gradually undermining 
the foundations of virtue, and blighting homes that should be 
temples of the living God. 
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ART. III. —BUNSEN’S “GOD IN HISTORY.” 


God in History ; or, The Progress of Man’s Faith in the Moral Order 
of the World. By C. C.J. Bunsen, D.Ph., D.C.L., and D.D. 
Translated from the German by Susanna WinkKwortH, with a 
Preface by the DEAN oF WeEsrminstER. In 3 vols. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1868. 


Tat the Dean of Westminster should not feel himself “ com- 
petent to enter” on philosophical and abstract questions, will 
surprise no one familiar with his glowing histories; but, turn- 
ing back from the posthumous work of Bunsen to the graceful 
and brilliant Preface which inaugurates it, it is impossible to 
help asking one’s self, “ Is this a question of competency, or a 
question of cowrage?” Be that as it may, Dean Stanley’s 
warm-hearted tribute to the personal graces, social powers, 
and recondite learning of the author, fitly ushers forth this 
noble and most welcome book. 

The three volumes open with sixty pages of introduction, — 
a “preliminary explanation” between author and readers; the 
least interesting part of the work, for Bunsen is always heavy 
wher he becomes metaphysical, and sorely must the transla- 
tor labor to glean the sense of his long-strung paragraphs. 
We indicate a few of its leading points. 

The Universe is the unfolding of God’s eternal Thought. 
If the laws of nature, uninformed by mind, have been dis- 
covered, the laws of the development of mind itself must be 
much more discoverable. If the observation of a portion of 
a planet’s course enables the astronomer to draw the whole 
curve of its orbit, oyght not so many thousands of years of 
human development to enable us to recognize the laws of the 
orbit of humanity, to understand the present, dimly at least 
to forecast the future ? 

Our fullest knowledge of God, that which must be at once 
the most operative and the most practical, rests on our recog- 
nition of the Infinite in the Finite, of the Ideal in the Actual; 
and moreover in its conscious, not merely its unconscious, 
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realization. It shows us God in the Kosmos; that is to say, 
in an ordered Whole. 

The progress of Humanity will consist in this,— that the 
eternal principles which are being realized in the Finite, and 
are its germinating forces, — that which is truly the Essence 
of Humanity,— should be transfused out of the thought, the 
works, and the life of individuals, into the life of the peoples, 
and at last become the possession of the entire human race. 
Culture is the result of the individual’s living for the commu- 
nity in which he is placed. The real living root of all volun- 
tary self-limitation is what we call piety,— the practical 
recognition, that the True, the Beautiful, and the Good ought 
not to subserve us and our selfish ends; but that they stand 
above us, demanding sacred reverence, — reverence as we find 
them in God, and reverence also for their manifestation in 
every buman soul. 

The Bible testifies of personality, and so does the not incon- 
siderable section of our eternal orbit already traversed in 
historic time. What perishes in this great struggle that 
throbs through all history, is the limitation of the individual, 
and the limitation of the tribe or nation. But the Egotism of 
Nature desires to burst these bonds, and be itself the whole. 

From such considerations Bunsen passes on to his second 
book, of eight chapters, devoted to the development of the 
-“ Consciousness of God among the Hebrews.” 

Their religious consciousness was rooted in two profound 
convictions, unique in the ancient world, — that is, the unity 
of the human race, and the existence of one God, Creator, 
Preserver, and Governor. Abraham and Moses were the ex- 
ponents of these intuitions, to which the Hebrews long clung 
with tenacious fidelity; until the one-sided manner in which ~ 
the people worked out the national conception converted the 
representatives of Collective Humanity into an elect people, 
and deprived rites and ceremonies of their original meaning. 
Taking the term “ prophet” in its widest sense, we have a suc- 
cession, stretching over fifteen hundred years, which has no 
parallel in the world’s history. Its meaning is the “man who 
beholds,” the seer, the clairvoyant. The Hebrew prophets 
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were the earliest historic persons in whom the perceptive 
faculty was raised to an apprehension of spiritual things. 
Their second sight was an inward perception of the soul. 
Any mingling of the idea of God with any thing Finite is hate- 
ful toa Hebrew. Even the vision of Him (the Angel of His 
Presence) is conceived of as distinct from himself. This fac- 
ulty of open vision, latent in our nature, which in the case of 
the Hebrew prophets rose to a true intuition of the moral 
order of the world, forms the key to the prophetic writings 
and to the influence which they exerted on their age. The 
foretelling of external events is the lowest form of prediction. 

The four leading persons in the history of the Religious 
consciousness of the nation were Abraham, Moses, Elijah, 
and Jeremiah. Abraham broke the curse of slavery to the 
bloody worship of Moloch, because he esteemed the voice of 
God speaking through his reason and conscience higher than 
all the traditions of his fellow-clansmen. With Abraham com- 
mences modern history; that is to say, the history of moral 
personalities and their influences. Relying on the authen. 
ticity of the records of his personal life, we are justified in 
believing that the account of his vision after his sacrifice is 
based on an ecstatic fact, if we regard the details as illustrat- 
ing the manners of the times. His personality has influenced 
the history of mankind by the universal adaptation to human 
wants of its grand idea, which has made it operative from his 
day down to our own. 

Abraham’s theory of the world builds up a holy race, 
that of Moses, a great, free nation. And the fundamental 
thought of Moses corresponds to his singularly noble personal 
character. The last thing he thinks of is to spare himself in 
‘ any respect. When it is reported to him that others were 
prophesying in the camp, he exclaims, “ Enviest thou for my 
sake? Would to God that all the Lord’s people were proph- 
ets!” After the lapse of the people into idolatry, the Lord 
refuses to go into Canaan with them: he will only send “an 
angel” before them; but Moses is not content until the “ Pres- 
ence” of God has been substituted, indicating a distinction 
which Bunsen finds occasion to use. The purely spiritual 
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interpretation assigned to the Divine Name spares us any 
perplexity over the narrative of his “ beholding God.” The 
distinction between the “ face” and the “ back” of the Lord 
opens a metaphysical sense. The looking at him from behind 
refers either to the reflection of Him in the Kosmos of Nature 
or the Kosmos of Humanity. The two precepts, to love God 
above all, and one’s neighbor as one’s self, were united by 
Christ in a single formula; but this springs directly from the 
conscious thought of Moses. | 


‘¢ Now Moses was a seer, such as none other after him; but his 
most distinctive characteristic was thoughtful, judicious, moral action 
in the exigencies of the life around him. He knew, as no other did, 
how to turn thought into deed. Finally, he is the sole example in 
history, with the single exception of Washington, of one who rose to 
be the deliverer and leader of his people, without making himself or 
his family lords over them. The commonwealth which he founded 
rested, like that of the Pilgrim Fathers, on the sense of the supremacy 
of God. He regarded his nation as the people of God, consecrated 
to the diffusion of God’s counsels of righteousness and truth over the 
whole earth. Thus Moses was not alone the counsellor of his nation, 
but also its hero, lawgiver, king, general, and at the same time a 
citizen among citizens. But he was all these to the honor and glory 
of God. Moses, in the highest moments of his consciousness, both 
saw actual, practical realities, and possessed the power of carrying 
into effect as a leader what had been first revealed to him as a seer.” 


















Bunsen here touches upon the great difficulty with which 
Semitic nations organize a state or develop art. He believes 
that Assyria received its art from [onia, and appeals to the 
statue of Niobe on the rock of Sipylus, near Magnesia, and 
referred to by Homer in the last canto of the Iliad, as a proof 
of the existence of art in Hellenic Asia Minor in primeval 
times. It is from the historical place which the Semitic 
tribes hold in respect to polity, art, and science, that we are 
to judge that attained by the Hebrews, in order to do the 
latter any justice. What effect had their sense of divine 
things upon marriage and the family, upon the patriarchal 
relations and the polity of clan-life, and upon the federal state 
into which that polity develops? 
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As far back as Abraham, Bunsen thinks that monogamy is 
recognized as the only legitimate state of things. Childless- 
ness will justify the taking of a second or third wife; but as 
an exception, and as the privilege of the wealthy. The ele- 
vated conception of marriage presented in the account of the 
creation testifies to a profound understanding of the sacred- 
ness of the most intimate possible union of two persons. 
This is the true and lofty purport of the Canticles. It is true 
that the complete equalizing of man and woman in respect to 
marriage never took place till the contact of Christianity with 
the Teutonic mind; but its germs were latent in the senti- 
ment, belief, and manners of the Hebrews; and to these Christ 
appeals when he made the declaration of the inviolability of 
the marriage tie, at which his disciples stumbled, — words of 
Bunsen which bring a sense of invigoration to those of us 
who have had to hear lately of an inadequate and debasing 
view of marriage, entertained and taught by Jesus! 

Under all the law, the underlying ideas are found to be, 
first, the strength of man’s sense of the Divine Presence; 
second, a belief in the sacredness of his own person, based 
upon the fact of his being made in the Divine Image. It is 
the glory of the Hebrews, that they held fast to these ideas 
under all the vicissitudes of their national history. 

In considering the religious consciousness of the nation, as 
shown in their philosophy in regard to the order of the uni- 
verse, Bunsen examines the Book of Job, and Ecclesiastes or 
the Preacher. The latter he calls truly enough a purely con- 
templative, sceptical production of the later Persian period, 
the person of Solomon being an assumed disguise, as the 
writer tells us himself; but it is not quite so satisfactory to 
hear that Job is a Semitic drama of the time of the Captivity, 
the story itself being of Arabic origin, familiar long before 
the time of Ezekiel through an Aramaic popular book. “He 
had truly a grand genius,” he says, “who out of an ancient 
bardi¢ Arab recital, grown into a popular book, and dated 
originally from the time when flourishing states of Northern 
Arabia contended with the Himyaric empire for the palm of 
proverbial wisdom, constructed the first justification of the 
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ways of God to man, that has had permanent historical impor- 
tance.” ‘The author soon rises above the view that suffering 
is a punishment for sin, to the only worthy view of God’s 
government, — that it is intended to.purify. The fundamen- 
tal idea in this book is the indestructible personal relationship 
between God and man. “To depart from evil is understand- 
ing,” — that is, our perception of God’s presence in the world 
is not seated in our intelligence, but in our conscience; in 
our moral sense and our actual practice. Job had erred 
through presumption; but his believing revolt against the 
mere outside shows of faith was reckoned to him for right- 
eousness, as under other circumstances it had been in a former 
ageto Abraham. The author, Bunsen thinks, was of the school 
of Jeremiah, a man of profound intellect, who had undergone 
severe trials; and the book bears signs of having been written 
in Egypt ! 

In the Maccabees and the Book of Daniel (dated by him at 
169 B.c.), Bunsen finds the same leading consciousness. Out 
of it grew the expectation of a Messiah. For generating a new 
vitality in the nation, a national life and an inspired sacred 
Person were necessary. Among all the other Semitic nations, 
religious consciousness was lost in a profoundly materialistic 
and benighted condition. To the faith of Abraham it was 
that Mahomet returned, shouting, “ Vain lies are vanquished.” 
But he did it as a second Zoroaster, —“ He that takes the 
sword shall perish by the sword.” A wrathful spirit, the lust 
of conquest, the degradation of woman, paralyzed the wings 
of man’s upward flight. 

The union of the Old and New Testaments is. not a forced 
one; for the purpose of the law and the prophets did not cul- 
minate till in Him who disclosed the secret core of all God’s 
revelations to mankind, by turning the common heart and 
mind to the Great Father. 

Bunsen’s third book is devoted to the Religious Conscious- 
ness of the Aryans of Eastern Asia, prior to the introduction 
of Christianity. This concludes his first volume. After a 
preliminary outline, we are taught concerning this conscious- 


ness as it existed in a primeval period among Khamites, 
‘ X 3* 
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Turanians, and Chinese and later in the nations which devel- 
oped from them; among the Bactrians and Zoroaster, along 
the Indus and Ganges; and, finally, among the Brahmins and 
Buddhists. 

Asia offers no early testimony to: man’s sense of religion 
beyond that of language: the “vestibule of Asiatic con- 
sciousness” is to be found in Egypt and Eastern Asia. Con- 
fucius can be called a prophet only so far as he bears witness 
to the sense of death in the Chinese theory of the universe, 
and sought an honorable tomb for his dead. Lao-tse was 
something more: he was a man in whom the sense of the 
Eternal had really broken through the hard rind of the Chinese 
ceremonialism; and, after seventeen centuries, he has found 
a disciple by whom his thoughts have been carried farther. 

The deposit of the primeval world we find in the language 
and tradition of Egypt. The centre of the consciousness 
of God’s presence felt by the Egyptians, is to be found in 
the Osiris worship, their oldest form of faith. Osiris is the 
Lord, the God and Father of each individual soul, the Judge 
of men, who passes sentence strictly according to right and 
wrong. The metempsychosis and the judgment of the souls 
of the dead are nothing else than the reflection of that gen- 
eral theory of the universe, according to which good prevails. 
All guilt must be expiated; but the final issue will be the tri- 
umph of the Good, and a life in God will be the eternal her- 
itage of the soul. The souls of men are immortal; but only 
those which have been tried and purified are made blessed. 
Among the Egyptians, actual life, in spite of abuses, retained 
an eternal sacredness; for it had been outlined upon a divine 
pattern. Faith in moral order never quite died out. Bal- 
ance, sobriety, deliberate purpose, consecrated their art. Up 
to the thirteenth century before Christ, the Typhon of the 
Greeks was universally adored throughout Egypt, conferring 
life and power on the sovereigns. He was at first a mighty 
benefactor, transmuted into Set, a destroying enemy, in conse- 
quence of the Assyrian conquest, he being also the God of the 
Semitic Asiatics. As the brother of Osiris, Set must have 
been in the time of Menes an ancient object of adoration. 
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Wherever we find Turanians, we find the yearning to trans- 
port one’s self out of ordinary life into a state of enthusiasm 
rising to ecstasy ; to be, in their view of the relation of man to 
God, the access to a more exalted consciousness. Inspired 
clairvoyance is their aim. For the same reason, some tribes 
of North-American Indians will refuse nourishment until 
nearly dead of hunger. Drunkenness is a Turanian vice; and 
so is every unnatural practice. Forced into uncongenial 
abodes, the Turanians have not yet contributed their quota to 
the advancement of mankind; but they are not inaccessible to 
culture, as the Magyars bear witness. In China, Confucius 
speaks not for its ancient civilization, but as the philosophical 
mouthpiece of its latest. ‘“ Heaven,” which Confucius en- 
countered among the remnants of the ancient literature, — 
i.e., the divine order of the Universe, as reflected from the 
starry sky,—has nothing to do with man’s soul, though it 
may decide his fate. “Spirit” is no substance, except when 
used to denote the shades of his ancestors. But what is it? 
The energy residing in matter. What is matter? The pro- 
duct of two primitive matters! And this unintelligent and 
unintelligible theory Buddhism has never been able to dis- 
place, and nowhere is Buddhism so unintelligent as in China. 
The Chinese conception of religion is not that of primeval 
mankind, but the dead ruin of that conception. There is in 
the Chinese language absolutely no word to express abstract 
Mind. The nation’s mind is not conscious of itself as mind. 
What we call History is precisely the unfolding of such a 
consciousness. The solitary evidence of any ancient faith in 
it is to be found in their “ Worship of the Dead.” 

We come now to the consciousness of God developed by 
the Oriental Bactrians. The earliest Bactrian worship was 
pure Nature-worship. The migration from Bactria to India 
took place anterior to the reformation of the Bactrian faith by 
Zoroaster. The Vedic hymns, though they may be co-eval 
with that reformation, were nevertheless the hymns of the 
ancient faith, which in the parent land were superseded by 
the new influence. The language of these hymns is the most 
ancient monument of the Bactrian consciousness. The achieve- 
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ment of Zoroaster was grand as that of Abraham. It was 
the transition from the worship of the elements, to the adora- 
tion of the spirit of those forces. Questions had begun to 
arise, —“‘ Whence comes evil, if the good God reigns?” 
“How does it exist contrary to his will?” The key to the 
understanding of Zoroaster’s position in History is ina Hymn 
of eleven three-lined strophes, —a sort of parallel to Luther’s 
ninety-five Theses. Until now, this Hymn has been as good 
as unknown. It represents the prophet on one of the hills 
dedicated to fire-worship, on the southern spur of the Indian 
Caucasus. : 

There he summons the nobles of the land, {o choose be- 
tween faith and superstition. He is willing, as the Zend 
shows, to retain some old ceremonies, but only as emblemati- 
cal of spirit-worship of a spirit-Cause. He demanded uncon- 
ditional acceptance, the suppression of the priesthood and 
the hostile guild of bards. That he admitted some compro- 
mise, is the characteristic which distinguishes him from Abra- 
ham. He made veracity the most decisive point of piety: 
“You cannot serve two masters; you cannot hold fellowship 
with lies: choose ye whom you will serve.” Evil is the neg- 
ative principle, that which 7s, in order not to be, —in order 
to become the stepping-stone to what is permanent. In Zoro- 
aster’s eye, Evil is the Evanescent. No Aryan can look at 
ethics apart from metaphysics. To him the Reason finds the 
Good when it is seeking the True. The seventh strophe of 
this Hymn shows the richest meaning : — 


‘¢ But to the succor of this life comes Armaiti, mother of the cor- 
poreal world, with Power and with Truth and with Piety of Heart. 
But the Spirit, first-born of creation, dwells with thee, OQ Mazda!” ~ 


The reputed doctrine of Zoroaster is foreign to the origi- 
nal idea of the prophet. With such a life as he invites us to 


' lead, are associated four Helpers, — Obedience, Power, Truth, 


and Good Intention. Armaiti represents submission. He 
who, sacrificing his own selfish interests, devotes himself to 
the divine will, shall receive earthly power, possessions, and 
strength, the consequence of a willing surrender. The Spirit 
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is called the first-born of creation; the life of the Spirit, the 
final life! Zoroaster’s conception of life and history is not 
merely practical, but ethical: it rests on an elaborate meta- 
physical theory. The Lord speaks to man in unmistakable 
language, but only to the good man. This living faith in 
moral order explains the influence which Zoroaster has exer- 


cised for five thousand years, and which marks an era in uni- 
versal history. 


“ He protects the twofold life, who is of truth the source and lord ; 
Gives to the Wise the deeds of life, and to the truthful heart the power.” 


From Bactria, this faith spread to Media, where it became 
mixed with Chaldean philosophy, and of course degenerated. 
It was because Abraham possessed the courage to throw 
away all relics of the old and erring faith, that he, and not his 
Aryan contemporary, became the Father of the Faithful. Of 
the personal history and inward conflicts of Zoroaster, we 
know nothing; but, three thousand years before Christ, his 
faith had founded an empire. Seven centuries later, the old 
nature-worshippers took refuge in India; and in the seventh 
book of the Veda hymns Dr. Haug traces the fortunes of the 
prophet from whose reforming influence they fled. But they 
found Aryans established there. 

What consciousness did they develop in the lands of the 
Indus and the Vedas? ‘This was the last of fourteen regions 
bestowed by Ahura-mazda. The first settlement must have 
been made long before the time of Zoroaster; for he felt a 
pride of race in its history, and retained the account of it, as 
our Bible retains the story of the first movements out of Ur. 
The language of the Vedas is purer and older than that of 
the Zend, and that of the Zend is purer than the Sanscrit, 
which was the formation consequent on the emigration that 
occurred in the time of Zoroaster. In Europe, we all speak 
dialects which are grammatical corruptions of the Vedic 
tongue. The sacred books of India touch us even more 
nearly than the Hebrew Scriptures; but they are sealed to 
us. The earliest Vedic hymns place us in reference to the 
veiled life behind, as we should be in reference to the Hebrew 
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life had we no record of the time from Abraham to Jeremiah 
but the Book of Psalms. The only ceremonial they preserve 
is that observed at the obsequies of the dead. As this is 
described, it gives us the sense of blood-relationship. At 
first sight, the religion of the Vedas appears a mere adoration 
ef the visible natural powers. The sun, sky, light, appear as 
Varuna (Ouranos), and Agni. The heavenly symbol of gen- 
erative power isa bull; that of the earthly sustaining power, 
acow. Agni—or fire—is the divinity who comes nearest 
to man on earth. Of the beautiful early hymns which Bun- 
sen quotes from Max Miiller, many passages so strongly 
remind us of the Hebrew Psalms, that it would seem as if 
both preserved a common ‘inheritance from an older source. 


*‘ He who measured out the light in the air, — who is the God to 
whom we shall offer our sacrifice ?” — ‘** All who are wise of heart 
adore God, the Begetter.” 


This stage of religious consciousness corresponds to the 
Zeus-worship of the early Hellenic epoch. From one of 
these hymns we take the following lines, which show that 
the burning of widows was a corrupt practice into which the 
nation fell, and was by no means commanded by the original 
sacred books : — 

“Rise up, O woman! to the world of life: 
Thou sleep’st beside a corpse: come down ; 


Thou hast been long enough a faithful spouse 
To him who made thee mother to his sons.” 


The sacrificial ceremonies show a sense of a beneficent 
‘ Deity, disposing the affairs of his human children with a 
kindly hand. Many of Pindar’s thoughts are to be found in 
the hymn of Kasyapa, beginning, — 


“ ‘To the world where unfading Light, where Sunshine itself, hath its home, — 
Thither bring me, O Soma! where no harm and no Death ever come.” 


Three stupendous facts account for the degeneracy of this 
early faith, for the fearful nihilism in which Sakya-muni 
found his countrymen plunged, — pantheism, priestcraft, and 
despotism. When the mind has once become conscious of its 
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direct relation to God, it needs to realize the belief in action, 
if it would not lose it. Detained too long in the fetters of 
nature-worship, pantheism was inevitable. The Aryan sing- 
ers gradually shaped themselves into an oppressive, priestly 
guild; and, with the downfall of liberty and personality, of 
course, the power of pantheism and the priesthood obtained 
a still greater ascendancy. When the period came when re- 
form should have been undertaken, it took a logical and meta- 
physical ferm under the Brahmins, and moral consciousness 
was completely repressed. The mind ran riot in sacrifice 
and prayer and license of speculation. Pantheism was de- 
structive to the energy of the old faith, and to true philosophic 
thought. Very soon they no longer understood the language 
of their own hymns. Previous to the time of Buddha, the 
philosophy of the Vedantists arose in direct opposition to the 
Sankhya philosophy of contemplation; but, in Bunsen’s view, 
neither was atheistic. 

“ Brahma was begotten before all else, from everlasting.” 
“That which is not spoken in speech, but by which speech 
is spoken, this, know thou, is Brahma.” —“ The Ezxistent is the 
root of all creatures; the Existent is their resting-place ; the 
Existent is their foundation.” And, singularly enough, this 
word, the Eistent, is that which some Jewish rabbis are 
beginning to claim as the most ancient and only adequate 
synonym of Jehovah. 

It is necessary to fix a steady gaze upon the tragical unfold- 
ing of Brahmanism,— the intolerable contrast between these 
lofty thoughts and the horrible realities of society, as well as 
the effects of a climate at once heating and enervating, — 
before we can understand the character of Buddha, the 
germs of disintegration and reconstruction involved in his 
institutions, and the success which he achieved. Sdkya, the 
penitent, was a typical Indian; he was the son of a king, who 
‘became by choice an ascetic. He taught for twenty-one 
_years. His character was noble, self-sacrificing, and over- 
flowing with brotherly love. He ordered his disciples to 
hand down his teachings; yet up to the second Buddhist 
Council, held a hundred years after his death, scarce any 
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thing had been committed to writing. In the first assembly, 
held after Buddha’s death, his favorite disciple, Anauda, was 
excommunicated as an unbeliever, — so early did the work of 
corruption begin. The most important of the Buddhist writ- 
ings, “The Footprints of the Law,” was brought to Europe 
by Rask. In 1855, Fausbéll published the Pali text in Latin 
type, accompanied by a literal Latin rendering. Bunsen 
gives three poems from this book in full, which exhibit an 
earnest and energetic reformer, who bases every thing on 
true piety and works of mercy. He did not enter into open 
hostility with the established religion as regarded the ancient 
rites connected with the worship of fire. All the castes 
might continue to exist; but he abolished the monopoly of 
teaching enjoyed by the Brahmins, by enlisting from all castes, 
even the lowest, a body of mendicant friars, bound by a vow 
to this duty. His superiority to Origen is shown by one fine 
saying: “If the spirit, which is the Master, be kept under 
control, it follows of itself that his servants will also be 
restrained. What does it avail if the power, but not the wish, 
to do wrong be vanquished?” Yet he was opposed to bodily 
austerities. The Nirvana of Buddha is the utter relinquish- 
ment of self. Here is a specimen of his compromise with 
external rites: — 

“Brahma dwells in those families in which the children 
render complete honor to their father and mother, and faith- 
fully serve them. . . . The Fire of the heavenly hearth is in 
those families in which father and mother are honored and 
faithfully served.” Bunsen discusses the opinions of Burnouf 
at length, and then formularizes Buddhism in the following 
words : — 


‘¢ In the soul there is an immortal germ, the Spirit, the sole truly 
divine element ; its finite existence rests on the perception and desire 
of the nugatory external world, to which also the body belongs. But 
the aim of human life is, that all desire should cease, that the man 
should die to himself, utterly and once for all; nay, even to every , 
thought of a reward for goodness, or punishment for sin. Not till 
he does this will the godlike element shine forth in its native power ; 
and this is the true divine life.” 


ae 
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It was the weak point of this system, that it did not estab- 
lish the conscious Eternal on its proper basis. The conse- 
quent failure to recognize the unity of mankind as a race, and 
its unity with God, came to assume the shape of negations, 
and the one-sidedness of its author that of positive denial. 
The religious conceptions of Aryans and Semites start from 

the origin of the race. The symbolizing of demiurgic forces 

was succeeded by Primitive Forces conceived as substances, 

and the contemplation of astral bodies. Among the Iranians, 

no new personage of creative transforming genius arose after 

Zoroaster. Among the Indians the first was Buddha. Had 

he poured his personal religion without compromise into the 

actual life about him, he would have regenerated the whole 

Aryan world. Who of all founders dared that great deed, 

save Christ? -Let us not forget what the Asiatic Aryans 

have already done. 

“ In the first place, they have placed God really in the uni- 
verse, and moreover as the Conscious Intelligence, which reflects 
itself again in the well-balanced human intellect; and is not 
only felt in the conscience, but also recognized by the reason, 
although restricted within the limits of finite forms of thought.” 

“* Secondly, though they have not indeed founded a free polity, 
they have built up piety and freedom on the domestic altar,, 
which is the type, the beginning, and the condition of all politi- 
cal sanctities and liberties.” 

The Fourth Book treats of “ The religious consciousness of 
the Aryans in Asia Minor and Europe previous to the Chris- 
tian era.” 

What have the Greeks possessed and transmitted to us of 
the nature of Divine superintendence? We must endeavor 
to acquire some notion of that afflatus of religious feeling 
with which Hellenic existence is saturated, and of that pecu- 
liar gracefulness which softens the severity of the abstract 
idea. The authors of the Greek Epos and Drama interpreted 
for us the dream of life. Homer no more invented his inci- 
dents than Shakspeare; but he stamped upon them the per- 
sonal impress of a free creative mind. The Hellenic faith 


was the offspring of its civil liberty. Among the lonic colo- 
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nies, in the flush of their youthful bloom, the Homeric Epos 
sprang to life. Two generations later, the Sacred Epos of 
Hesiod crystallized in a permanent form. These represent 
the first phase of Hellenic religion, the Ionic. The Drama is 
of Attic parentage. Hesiod’s story of Uranos and Kronos is in 
fact of Semitic origin: only Zeus is Aryan. Kronos devours 
a stone instead of his child, —an exhibition of the pressure 
of physical nature upon the human soul. When Divine Wis- 
dom, the Thinker, has been united to Zeus, he takes for his 
wife Themis, or Legal Order. The three daughters of Light 
and Order are the three Hore, corresponding to the three sea- 
sons of the Hellenic year. Diké is Justice; Eunomia, Prog- 
ress; Irene, Peace. And from the same wedlock spring the 
three fates, bound three in one by freedom and necessity. 
There is no intervention between Zeus and the human spirit. 
Reflective Reason is his daughter, without admixture of natu- 
ral causes: she steps forth into the world, and utters the 
pregnant dictate, that “the highest tribunal upon earth is the 
collective conscience of humanity.’ What asense do we get 
of the Divine element in the development of a free fellowship 
among men! How low, in comparison, is the aspect of the 
political life of what we call the Christian world! But God 
is still afar off! The men of the brazen age sprang from the 
‘ash-tree; that is, they came down from the hills, with spears 
made of it in their hands. Hesiod found ready the story of 
the flood, —joint heritage of Semitic and Aryan. 

There is one forcible contrast in the Hebrew and Hellenic 
stories of the creation. In the one narrative, God said, “ Let 
there be light;” in the other, the Powers of Light rise to 
natural ascendancy. The names of Iapetos (Japhet) and 
Prometheus figure in both; and from this point Aryan and 
Semitic lines of thought diverge, as it would seem, for ever. 
Prometheus is a Titan (Tatan), the Egyptian designation for 
every creative divinity, more especially for Ptah, moulder of 
man. The arbitrary reign of Zeus could not endure for ever: 
when he devoured his pregnant wife, and incorporated Wis- 
dom with his own essence, he postponed, but could not 
change, his destiny. When he marries “ Legal Order” for his 
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second wife, the predestined son will be born, and reign over 
the earth instead of necessity. Bunsen thinks Iapetos was 
originally conceived as a world-creating Titan, hence called 
“the opener ” (of the universal ice). According to the Greek 
conception, the greatest of mysteries is the oneness of the race 
of gods and men. Nemesis signifies our moral indignation 
at presumption: it is the recognition of the universal con- 
science. This kernel of religious belief is the precursor of 
the religion of the spirit. Among the Aryans, the declara- 
tion that conscience is the basis of all religions was made 
with a depth and thoroughness unsurpassed. The sanctity 
of moral energy revealed to the Greek his Epos and Drama; 
it conducted him to political freedom, and gave to him the 
same support that the Hebrew found in the idea of the Eter- 
nal. We should hardly be justified in placing the rise of the 
Thracian mystics —such as Orpheus, Museus, and Linus — 
in post-Homeric times. Aphrodite was neither Mylitta nor 
Astarte ; and blood-thirsty Moloch was not only the antagonist 
of Jehovah, but the opposite of Zeus, God of the bright 
Aather. 

In reference to oracles, Bunsen says, “ The term ‘ Sibyl’ is 
Greek. Inthe Eolic, it signifies a decree of Zeus. The great 
sceptic, Heraclitus, believed in the Sibyls. The Sibylline pre- 
diction was evidently that of a clairvoyante. A step forward 
had been taken, when men no longer read auguries in the 
entrails of a victim, but took them fresh from the “ behold- 
ing mind.” In the time of Aristotle, the Orphics were 
already a kind of fakirs, strolling musicians, and diviners. 
The first attempt to link the myths together ihto a system 
of thought was made by Pherecides of Syra, the master of 
Pythagoras. Pythagoras said that the best part of a man’s 
life was that which he devoted to the worship of God,—a 
true Orphic saying. The indelible stamp of holiness which he 
sought to impress on Greece is closely connected with the 
circle of ideas which we are considering. He was the first 
man to say “Kosmos” in the modern sense. We possess 
none of his writings; he stood midway between Zoroaster 
and Plato. Bunsen believes that we owe to him one letter of 
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the alphabet, which contains the key to his faith in God and the 
Universe. Beside the Pythagorean maxims at the temple of 
Delphi, stood the letter E. Among the Greeks fifth in order, 
epsilon signified the fivefold of unity. Now the perfect num- 
ber 10 is already contained in 4,— (1+2-+3-+4 = 10) held 
sacred by the Pythagoreans. One, the undivided, the eternal, 
they placed in antithesis to all other numerals. Therefore 
4+-1 will stand for God and All, and 5 will be the sign of the 
Whole = the Universe. Here was the most ancient form of 
the Pythagorean Pentagram. We may infer that EI was the 
mysterious symbol which Pythagoras was said to have en- 
graven with his own hand. 

In the life of every nation comes a moment when a prophet 
is expected. Homer was the Moses of the Hellenes. The 
Iliad and the Odyssey became their Canon. Homer knows 
no moral guilt but that incurred through man’s own act. 
Zeus with him is not only a god, but God. Homer no more 
believes in the letter of the myths than the mocking Lucian, 
but in the spiritual idea which underlies them, the religious 
consciousness which adopted them. Zeus is a kindly father. 
To be jovial is to be genial. Through him this consciousness 
first becomes historic. In grace, or depth of freedom, Hesiod 
is not to be named with Homer; yet the Hellenic thought is 
present. The “ exhortation to the princes” is not inferior in 
moral tone to the voice of the Hebrew prophets. As Homer 
and Hesiod dominate for three centuries over the higher con- 
sciousness of the Greeks, so do Solon and Socrates sway its 
poles for three centuries onward to the period of national 
decline. Faith in moral order kept the Greek erect in the 
worst of times. The first Greek prophet was Lyric Poetry, 
towering most in Solon and Pindar. The second was the 
Drama, of which Aischylus and Sophocles are the luminaries. 
The third was Plastic Art, reaching its highest expression in 
Phidias and Polygnotus. The fourth was Written History, 
speaking through the prose-poet Herodotus and the epic 
Thucydides. The fifth was Philosophy; Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle adorning its sphere. And the sixth was the Body 
Politic, the mother and nurse of the collective consciousness 
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of the nation to its last struggles in the person of Demosthe- 
nes. All bear witness to a truth which we may state in three 
propositions: first, there is a unity and organic succession 
of development in divine humanity; second, this faith has 
been in all ages the postulate of all positive belief; third, 
it is so still, and must for ever be so. 

Of the Lyric poets, Callinus and Tyrteus preach the 
religion of legal liberty. These two, with Solon, form a unity 
opposed to the great Doric prophet, Pindar. They are patri- 
otic philosophers; Pindar is a theological lyric poet. Here 
we must begin to consider the relations of time. Pindar died 
in 443 B.c., surviving Adschylus by a few years, as he had pre- 
ceded him. There is in the ancient world scarcely an influ- 
ence so mighty as that of Solon. He has recorded his own 
religious views in a poem with the title, “ Solon’s Lessons for 
Himself:” ‘“‘Oh that men would reverence the eternal law, 
which commands the observance of moral fitness!” It is the 
same doctrine which he preached to Creesus. The contrast 
between the Homeric and the Orphic is strongly indicated in 
the views taken by Solon and Pindar of divine retributions. 
Solon is silent upon what shall come after death. The fancy 
of Pindar prefers to linger on the life beyond the grave. To 
keep the dwe mean, in remembrance of the power of the gods 
and the nothingness of man, is the key-note to his song of 
moral order. ‘The relation of the Divine to man and human 
_ affairs is seen by him in its noblest aspect: “ The law is the 
ruler of gods and men.” According to Pindar, man’s life has 
a divine goal, but the transit to that goal is dark; his future 
destiny is veiled. He knows no loadstar but Reason, and 
nowhere refers man to omens and dreams as an ordinary Or- 
phic would have done. “Somewhat more than the gods pos- 
sess,” he says, “did Jove attain!” Lyric poetry, among the 
Greeks, achieved a great deal for man; but the Greeks were 
not the first to create it. .The Chinese and Hebrews gave 
inimitable models of it; and 2,000 years before the Hellenes, 
in the Zend and the Vedic, it had attained a world-wide im- 
portance. The great historic thoughts of Pindar are three: 


1. That in human destinies a divine law rules, and this is 
4* 
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the same law which the pious man discovers in his own bo- 
som. 2. Human things find their subsistence in the divine. 
The self-seeking element in a man ora state is the destructive 
element. 3. The traditions of mankind concerning the Di- 
vine contain truth, because they correspond to the inward 
consciousness and reason, find an echo in conscience, and 
inspire his faith. 

Difficult as it is for a man or a nation to keep faith in Moral 
Order after ages of violence or injustice, yet, so soon as arro- 
gance is chastised, the rebound is powerful. The magnet of 
the divine instinct recovers its lost power, and the Greek 
drama, the highest exponent of the Greek consciousness, 
directly expounds the eternal law of Universal Moral Order; 
and it is therefore the property of all mankind, and.one of the 
most important factors in any attempt to prove that the laws 
of the moral Kosmos are as certain and unintelligible as those 
of the physical. In Prometheus, A’schylus presents the 
whole problem of the Destiny of Man. He expiates the sin 
of presumption. That the “reign of Zeus was not to be eter- 
nal’? was a prophecy, whoever uttered it. Where Silenus 
says to Midas, ‘The best thing, when once born, is to die as 
soon as possible,” the A’schylean chorus declares, “ Now this 
is not my faith, whether others agree with me or not.” 
Blank destiny does not prevail, but Divine justice is executed. 
Nowhere in Aschylus do we find merely outward complica- 
tions or forced solutions. His heroes perish by their own 
sin, or at least by the absence of self-restraint. Issues are 
brought about by no visible god, but by repentance and con- 
fession. Sophocles carried the reflective religious conscious- 
ness a step farther. The “ Antigone” probably belongs to 
the year 445 B.c. In it a very pure and exalted shape is 
assumed by that consciousness of Destiny which the Greeks 
called Nemesis. In the “ Electra,” also, Sophocles shows a 
phase of religious sentiment peculiar to himself. His “dias” 
stands on the same exalted level of religious and esthetic 
sentiment. It is not destiny, but holy Order, which triumphs 
in the most tangled web of fate. All punishment is deserved ; 
and the Muse steadily bewails the difference between noble 
and ignoble souls. 
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It is difficult to decide which is the more striking in Eu- 
ripides, — the degeneration of sentiment, or the decadence of 
art. His tragedy is, to some extent, an audacious and inten- 
tional parody of the earlier religious sentiment. His theory 
of the Universe is that of Candide; but he puts it into the 
mouths of the gods. His conclusions are often akin to that 
of the Reineke Fuchs: “ Nothing can be more unjust than 
the way the world goes;” and he adds, “All to the greater 
glory of God.” He makes sacred things ridiculous. He was 
precisely bad enough for that Alexander of Macedon who 
admired him! Hecuba becomes in his hands only a revenge- 
ful murderess. His delineations are mere satires on the 
female character, and on a pure personal love. His choice of 
“Medea” as a subject for art is in itselfa crime. “ The Bac- 
chanals,” confessedly one of the most artistic and elevated of 
his productions, justifies this view of his religious sentiments. 
At the Macedonian court, religion is in fashion as an antidote 
to republican teaching! The underlying thought of the cho- 
rus is that of the German drinking-song, and the: concluding 
lines of one hymn extol the delirium of drunkenness as the 
highest bliss on earth; and the “elevated sentiment” of 
another concludes with the questionable line, “ What is 
fairest still is dearest”?! And here Bunsen’s disgust at the 
modern opera peeps out comically: he “ easily imagines ¢rills 
to suit it”! Euripides demands a place in the history of re- 
ligious consciousness, but only as a conspicuous example of 
its absence. The true heir of the spirit of the tragic poets 
was Aristophanes, spoilt darling of the Graces. For the ear- 
nest and honorable character of his personal sentiments, even 
Plato could forgive his injustice to Socrates. Moral earnest- 
ness and a pure feeling for art always sway his scourge. In 
his “ Clouds,” he contrasted pious ancient customs with the 
modern, and the straightforwardness of former generations 
with the deceitful sophistries of his own. 

Beside the Epos of the Aryans, the Hebrew may place his 
Epos of creation, and the voices of his prophets; but the 
Drama is the exclusive creation of the Aryan Hellenes. It 
was the glorification of the righteous judgments of God. A 
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very exalted apprehension of God lies at the root of it. What 
was the testimony of their plastic arts? The power of pro- 
portion or balance was expressed in them as in no nation 
before or since. Art, to the Greek, was a part of religion. 
In Ionia, columnar temples date from pre-historic times; so 
did sacred music. This elder epoch of artistic impulse was 
followed by the representation of beautiful forms. As soon 
as the gods were humanized, artistic consciousness spoke 
through sculpture. The last book of the Iliad cannot be 
younger than the first Olympiad, and in that the Niobe on 
Sipylus is unmistakably described. With Phidias began the 
plastic ideals of the gods for all mankind. The great con- 
temporary fresco-painter, Polygnotus, animated his composi- 
tions also with a lofty religious sentiment. The godlike 
apprehension of the highest characteristics of Humanity will 
alone explain the charm which Hellenic creations have for all 
susceptible minds, —a charm felt even now, when we are all 
smoothed down to a dead level, and paralyzed by a Chinese 
conventiondlism. But Greek art has its limits. The repre- 
sentation of Beauty betrays a consciousness of God; but the 
great historical schools of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and six- 
teenth centuries did more. 

The Historians followed in the same path. With Herodotus, 
the man who oversteps moderation is in the way leading to 
destruction. He sins against the Divine Order of the world. 
The consciousness of this order resides in all people more 
or less distinctly. This had never been recognized before. 
The theory of Thucydides is identical with that of his contem- 
porary, Aristophanes. : 

We come next to the Socratic consciousness. The century 
in which Socrates was born is one of the radiant points in 
history, — Sophocles, Phidias, and Socrates were all living at 
once. They were men when the suicidal war of the Pelopon- 
nesus broke out. Pythagoras had already (530 B.c.) recog- 
nized the Universe to be the harmonious work of a conscious 
Intelligence. From Thales onward, the Ionic school had 
occupied themselves chiefly with the physical Kosmos. 
Anaxagoras had already asserted the progressive unfolding of 
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the Divine in Human society; but, before that, the Ephesian 
Heraclitus had called man’s death a divine life, and assured 
him that beyond the grave there awaited him what he had 
neither hoped for nor believed in. It was about 425 B.c. that 
Socrates came forward asa teacher. A reform of the Attic 
mind must proceed from within outwards. It was necessary 
to work upon the moral consciousness of the upper classes. 
His leading thoughts were, that Knowledge and Morality 
stand or fall together; reason and conscience testify for each 
other; the true is the good, and the good the true. The soul 
is necessarily immortal, for its steadfast nature has no root in 
the constantly changing material world. Goodness among 
men must be in the end the victor; and in this faith lies the 
true fear of God. The words in which Socrates relates his 
vision, which were those used by Achilles in the Iliad to 
express his “ return home,” —“ On the third day will stand in 
Phthia’s green retreat,” — show very plainly in what manner 
he looked upon death. The demon of Socrates was only an 
individual conscience quickened to the level of prophecy. 
His distinguishing characteristic was, that he taught nothing 
as a dogma, but that which he found in his own inner con- 
sciousness. His thoughts, followed to their consequences, 
involve great prophetic apprehension. 

Bunsen thinks that Plato recognized the three great histori- 
cal races, and defined correctly their scientific characteristics 
in all ages. He insisted that the principles of the soul’s ac- 
tion should be identical with those of the world’s order. In 
this and other fundamental thoughts of the Timzus, we have 
the ideas which influenced the religious consciousness of man- 
kind for the next six centuries. Four centuries before Christ, 
we find the word “ Only-begotten ” for the first time in His- 
tory, in the pages of his Republic. This expression occurs 
in genuine Phoenician cosmogonies as a personified cosmo- 
gonic factor.* It also occurs in Parmenides, where it is ap- 
plied to the eternal existence of the Universe itself. + Egypt 
was the bridge which transferred the thought from Pla- 


* Egypt’s Place, &c., vol. iv. pp. 149-156. 
+ See Ritter and Preller, § 145. 
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tonism to Christianity. It is in Philo that we first find the 
word “ Logos.” Already in the Book of Proverbs Divine 
Wisdom, or Sophia, had acquired a metaphysical sense, to 
interpret which the Alexandrian Platonists employed the 
word “ Logos” of kindred sense; and so, by an easy transi- 
tion, the Hebrew and Greek conceptions were brought into a 
complete identity. 

Aristotle’s Metaphysics is in its whole conception a product 
of the most exalted religious consciousness, because he car- 
ries out, in a more strictly dialectic form than any other had 
done, the identity of the True and the Good. Very conspic- 
uously Aristotle bears witness to the yearning of the human 
mind after a religion which shall correspond to its ethical con- 
sciousness. Socrates and his school were the last heirs of the 
earlier Greek prophets of the world’s moral order. 

The religious consciousness of the Romans is not of the 
highest order, and we must not look for it in the same field as 
that of the Greeks. The God of loyalty and faith, “‘ Deus Fidi- 
us,” was really the tutelar Deity of ancient Rome. Their 
fundamental theory of God is revealed in the attitude of the 
Romans toward foreigners. Each nation has a right to its 
OWN gods, each god to the land in which he reigns. The 
national literature was of late growth,—a mere article of 
luxury. Had it been possible for a Roman to conceive of 
Humanity as a Whole, what a view he might have had! An 
involuntary testimony to man’s apprehension of the Divine 
is borne by the letter of Servius Sulpicius to Cicero on the 
death of his daughter. He felt for the moment the breath of 
the Eternal Spirit. We look in vain for any prophet of spir- 
itual eminence and deep sense of God’s presence, with the 
exception of Cicero. The Epicurean was a materialistic 
atheist. The Stoic preached virtue, but found no God. The 
Academician was through and through a sceptic. Yet once 
again did the Roman mind rise to the height of prophecy, 
after Cicero, in Tacitus, the greatest tragic writer among his- 
torians. He believed in virtue, and therefore in freedom; 
but he no longer believed in the possibility of their triumph 
in Rome. Of the Jews he seems to have known nothing, 
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and misjudges them from the beginning, because of their 
scorn for the religious rites of surrounding nations. 

That which in the age of Augustus had become a grand 
desideratum, — namely, the advent of a pure personality, — 
all mankind now sighed after. Such a person could not be 
born of the Aryan stock: he must be a child of Abraham. 
There alone was the pure religion held fast in principle. 
Jesus came, and bound the -old world to the new; and with 
the proclamation of salvation was fulfilled at once the Hebrew 
Messianic hope, and the ancient German prophecy at the 
close of the Voluspa. 

The third and closing volume of this, Baron Bunsen’s last 
work, may be expected in September. Of the two which 
have now appeared, we have attempted to give not a complete 
schedule of the contents, but enough to indicate their remark- 
able breadth of view, and the lofty and pious thought by 
which their great stores of learning are interpreted and suf- 
fused. Many points of great interest we have felt obliged to 
omit, particularly on the comparatively familiar ground of the 
Hebrew history and_ Scriptures. We trust sufficient has been 
said to vindicate the grateful admiration which we have ex- 
pressed towards the author and his work, and to quicken the 
desire of others for the service of so wise, so strong, and so 
safe a guide. 





Art. IV.—DYER’S KINGS OF ROME. 


The History of the Kings of Rome. With a Prefatory Dissertation on 
its Sources and Evidence. By Tuomas Henry Dyer, LL.D., of 
the University of St. Andrews. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., 1868. pp. cxxxv. and 440. 


It is not to be wondered at, that a certain re-action has taken 
place against the excessive scepticism in the treatment of 
_ancient history, to which Wolf and Niebuhr gave the leading 
impulse, and which reached its height in the English writers 
Grote and Lewis. The mind craves something more definite 
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than the negative results which alone were possible at first ; 
and the common sense of the present generation rejects much 
of the fanciful and premature theorizing which has been so 
busy in reconstructing the shattered edifice. Nevertheless, 
nothing can be more certain than that this negative criticism 
is in the main sound and indispensable: to tell the history of 
the Romans, “ as it was understood, conceived, and portrayed 
by themselves,” * will no doubt give us an entertaining book 
of stories; but it is not history. Those writers, therefore, 
who, like Curtius, in his “ History of Greece,” accept in full 
the critical method, but with more liberal rules of evidence 
than Grote permitted himself; who believe, for instance, that 
Troy existed and Agamemnon fought, but neither at the 
time nor in the manner described by tradition, — such writers 
as these may satisfy at once the demands of sound scholarship 
and the sense of historical probability. Let us see how it 
is with another class, which, seeing no alternative between 
accepting the whole and rejecting the whole, adopts as a 
fundamental principle, that, after all, the ancients themselves 
knew more about the beginnings of their-history than we do. 

The history of Gerlach and Bachofen, published in 1851, 
but which never, we believe, went beyond the first volume, 
is the best and most scholarly representative of this line of 
thought. The book before us has the same aim, but differs 
in its plan. The German work is a continuous history, 
written in an animated style, with a general assumption of 
the trustworthiness of the authorities, which requires no dis- 
cussion in detail. Mr. Dyer’s is, on the other hand, an essen- 
tially polemical work, debating the question of testimony and 
interpretation in considerable detail, and often with much 
success. It is, therefore, a timely publication; and we are 
not sorry to have the question thus opened, whether we have 
all along been working in the right way or not. 

The discussion naturally divides into two heads, external 
and internal,—the nature of the evidence which has come 
down to us, and the character of the institutions to which. 





* Gerlach and Bachofen, p. iv. 
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they testify. Are the facts well attested? and Are they 
credible in themselves? The first of these points Mr. Dyer 
treats at some length; the second he fails, as it appears to | 
us, even to understand. On the other hand, Gerlach and 
Bachofen are especially able on this head; and the chapter 
entitled “ Die Grundlagen des rémischen Staatsrechts” is by 
all odds the finest in the volume, although, as we believe, 
utterly inconsistent with the theory on which the book pro- 
fesses to be written. 

The question of the evidence is, after all, not a very com- 
plicated one, although it may be hard to answer it. It falls | 
under two heads, — first, whether the Romans could write at ] 
the time of the monarchy; secondly, granting this, whether 
any contemporary documents for that period were accessible to : 
the later historians. The first point Mr. Dyer seems to us to ' 
have made very probable, if not certain, for the later years : 
of the monarchy at least ; for it would seem to follow from Cic. ; | 
de Rep., v. 2, that the laws ascribed to Numa were not origin- | 
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ally written down. The other point is not so clear. There 
were certainly a few treaties and public documents: two from | 
the reigns of Servius Tullius and Tarquinius Superbus are | 
expressly mentioned. But when Mr. Dyer says in this con- 
nection of the treaty of Spurius Cassius with the Latins 
(B.c. 493), that it “may almost be said to belong to this* 
epoch” (p. Ixvili.), he begs the whole question; for the first 

ten years of the republic are perhaps the most confused in 

the Roman annals, and whoever may doubt the historical 

character of Servius Tullius, nobody calls in question that of 
Spurius Cassius. There were also numerous fragments of a 
ritualistic character, one of which —the song of the Arval | 
Brothers — has come down to the present day. These frag- 
ments of the earliest religious institutions are undoubtedly 
among the most authentic and valuable documents we have ; 
but one may infer, from the frequent special mention of the 
Carmen Saliorum in classic times, that even then most of the 
forms of this sort had perished, while this one had been pre- 
served almost alone. 


But materials of this character, however precious as aids 
VOL. LXXXV.—NEW SERIES, VOL. VI. NO, I. 5 | 
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towards understanding the political and religious character of 
the times, are of hardly any value for a chronological outline ; 
and the question seems as the most fundamental one in our 
inquiry, whether a continuous record was kept during the 
period of the kings, and handed down toa later period. And 
practically the sole question is as to the annales maximi, or 
record kept by the pontifices,— how far back they reached, 
what they contained, and whether they were preserved after 
the burning of the city by the Gauls. For the libri lintei, 
which were preserved, we know to have contained a mere 
list of magistrates during the republic; and the commentarii 
pontificum can hardly be forced into Mr. Dyer’s service. For, 
in the first place, it is certain that they were destroyed in 
the burning of the city; and, even if restored from memory, 
it is far from likely that they contained, as he argues, a con- 
tinued narration. They appear to have been a record of the 
cases which came before the pontifices for decision; for this 
collegium possessed many of the functions of a court of 
appeals, and would naturally have preserved a careful record 
of its decisions. 7 

As to the annales maximi, we confess that the question is a 
difficult one. We agree with Mr. Dyer, that they contained 
more than a mere record of “ prodigies, or other like events ;” 
‘also that, even if the originals perished in the conflagration, 
as seems probable, copies of more or less authenticity existed. 
How far back it went—or rather how far back it went as 
a contemporaneous record — is, however, a matter of great 
doubt. Cicero (De Rep., i. 16) speaks of an eclipse about 
the year 350 (according to Mommsen, 399 B.c.), as the 
first recorded in the annals; and says that from this it had 
been reckoned back to that in which Romulus disappeared. 
Mr. Dyer undertakes to show, that this means only that this 
was the first recorded as an eclipse, — former ones, the true 
theory not being known, would have passed simply as a 
darkness: but this appears to us not to be a legitimate 
influence from Cicero’s words; although no doubt eclipses 
might, as he says, pass unnoticed in cloudy weather, so that 
this alone would not disprove a contemporary record for 
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some years previous. Undoubtedly the annals, in their later. 
form, professed to extend back even beyond the founding 
of the city; but this argument proves too much, for one of 
the few citations that we possess from them shows that the 
fourth book contained the history of the Sylvian kings of 
Alba, long before Rome was founded. Besides this, the ponti- 
fices, who kept the record, were first established by King 
Numa: it is clear, therefore, that all before him—and who 
knows how long after his reign ?— was later addition. | 
We think, therefore, it may fairly be admitted, that the lists 
of consuls, with a meagre account of the events of each 
year, did come from the annals of the pontifices, and are 
more or less authentic. How far from trustworthy in detail, 
is well shown by an illustration given by Mommsen (vol. i. 
p. 434), from a period so late as B.c. 298. Scipio Barbatus, 
consul in that year, is said (liv. x. 12) to have commanded in 
Etruria, while his colleague commanded against the Samnites ; 
but the sarcophagus of this same Scipio, which every one 
who has visited the Vatican gallery remembers, says that as 
consul he subdued Samnium and Lucania. And at any rate 
there is neither internal nor external evidence of any record 
beyond the first year of the republic, in which the temple 
upon the Capitoline was dedicated, — an act which served as 
an era for all following time. The testimony of Livy, too 
(vi. 1), complaining of the paucity of materials, because “ most 
of what was recorded in the commentaries of the pontifices, 
and other public and private monuments, perished when the 
city was burned,” can fairly be interpreted to mean only that 
the contemporary records were almost worthless. | 
Much of the readiness to acquiesce in the history as given 
by Livy and others, arises doubtless from the degree in which 
the various accounts harmonize with each other; a circum- 
stance which gives them a strong semblance of plausibility, 
as being testified to by a multitude of witnesses. But it is 
of very little consequence how many witnesses there are, 
when they all draw from the same original authority; and, in 
cases in which we have statements from collateral sources, 
we often find an equally astonishing difference in the tradi- 
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tion. It is, for instance, only from a bronze tablet discovered 
at Lyons, containing a part of an oration of the learned 
Emperor Claudius (the James I. of Roman history), that we 
know that in the Etruscan annals the King Servius Tullius 
was claimed as an Etruscan adventurer, originally named 
Mastarna. Again, all the familiar accounts represent Atta 
Clausus as migrating to Rome in the early years of the 
republic; but a tradition preserved by Suetonius (Tib. i.) 
represents the Claudian gens as coming with Titus Tatius. 
But perhaps the most striking example of this factitious una- 
nimity is in regard to the origin of the Etruscans. Almost all 
the Roman writers agree that they came by sea from Lydia; 
and it is common to appeal to this, as the unanimous testi- 
mony of antiquity. But these writers all copied from He- 
rodotus; and Hellanicus, a contemporary of Herodotus, an 
equally good authority, gives a totally opposite account 
(quoted by Dionysius), that they came by the Adriatic, land- 
ing at Spina, and were Pelasgians, not Lydians. 

We believe, therefore, that Niebuhr and his followers are 
right in rejecting the chronology of Roman history prior to 
the republic. No doubt names, events, and institutions in 
this period are matters of genuine tradition; perhaps the 
order of succession of the kings after Numa, or even includ- 
ing Numa. Beyond this we are not willing to go. 

This brings us to our second point,—the argument from 
intrinsic probability. Would the character of the city itself, 
and of its institutions, lead us to assume a recent and for- 
mal foundation, such as that of the tradition? Athens, 
Sparta, Corinth, all the great cities of antiquity which 
were ‘not recognized colonies,—nay, the petty towns of 
Latium, of which Rome originally was one,— have no definite 
and recorded birth; but their origin is lost in the mists of 
antiquity. Rome alone claims to trace back her history to 
her very foundation, with precise dates and detailed events. 
This very exactness is suspicious. As soon as the date of 
the foundation is passed, all is obscure and fabulous, as even 
Mr. Dyer acknowledges; and it is much easier to attribute 
this remarkable precision in the later record to the invention 
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of a people who were remarkably fond of formal records, 
than to assume that this city was in reality an exception in 
this respect. 

But this is not all. To the ancients nothing seemed more 
a matter of course than for each city to assume an epony- 
mous founder, to whose legislative action were ascribed all 
the fundamental institutions of the state. It was quite con- 
sistent with the later custom of bestowing upon some in- 
dividual Solon or Zaleucus the full power of recasting the 
constitution of the state; and they could see no distinction 
in principle between the fundamental social institutions and 
the formal political organization. Even to a modern, who 
confines his attention to one nation alone, and who has not 
learned to appreciate the slowness and spontaneousness of 
development of such institutions, there is nothing unreason- 
able in supposing that Roman history began in the eighth 
century before Christ. A century ago, this would have been 
conclusive reasoning. When it was believed that society ex- 
isted by virtue of a formal contract entered into between 
prince and people, it was easy to assume a sociéty octroyed 
by prince to people. But such theories as Mr. Dyer reasons 
upon are at the present day simply puerile. Primeval history 
is not to be investigated in one nation alone, nor must our 
modern political ideas and processes be suffered to affect 
our judgment of these remote ages. We cannot better state 
the problem which lies before us in this field, than in an 
extract from Mommsen’s essay on the Roman clientship.* 


“The great problem of the primeval times of the Indo-Germanic 
race, which has only within our memory entered within the horizon of 
science, has up to this time made very unequal progress. Comparative 
Philology, which, as was natural, made the beginning, is furthest ad- 
vanced ; and whatever set itself in opposition to it is already a mere 
matter of curiosity. Comparative Mythology is just making a com- . 
mencement. But Comparative Political Science has scarcely begun ; 
for the pointing out of a few external resemblances, as for example 





* Romische Forschungen, p. 322. Reprinted from,Sybel’s Historische Zeit- 
schrift for 1859. ~ ° 
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Jacob Grimm attempted to do in the preface to his ‘ Rechtsalter- 
thiimer,’ has the same relation to it that the industrious collection of 
words of similar sound out of different idioms, in the dilettante Pagan 
court some centuries earlier, had to Comparative Philology. This is 
rather the object, — to carry back those political and social institutions, 
which, when regarded as Roman, Greek, or Germanic, appear primi- 
tive, to their original unity, and thereby to recognize their real growth. 
This task is, to be sure, one of those which do not admit of a definite 
accomplishment, but only an endless approximation to their solution ; 
and which therefore, with equal reason, are declared to be unsolvable 
by those who would begin history with the appearance of newspapers, 
and are answered in the style of revelation by self-sufficient charlatan- 
ism (Schwindel). But he who is in earnest with the matter will not 
suffer the right and honor of unprejudiced investigation to be narrowed 
on one side or the other, and will hold that end firmly in sight, how- 
ever far distant it may be. In this investigation we may reasonably 
expect, that the political comparison will take its start in the Roman 
branch, as the linguistic in the Indian; for, however little we may 
know of the oldest Roman community, its image will yet, no doubt, 
always be clearer and richer than is possible in the parallel political 
forms (Bildungen) of the Greeks and Germans.” 


Looked at from this grand point of view, how petty appear 
the disputes upon minutiz of antiquities; and how limited 
the historic sense which is satisfied with referring the estab- 
lishment of the proud Roman patriciate to the arbitrary selec- 
tion by Romulus of a hundred, or a hundred and fifty, or three 
hundred, senators! 

We might rest here; for it is to us a sufficient reply to Mr. 
Dyer’s elaborate arguments, that such an origin of the Roman 

state is in¢éonceivable in itself, and is inconsistent both with 
what we know of the primitive history of other nations, and 
with the most advanced thought and scholarship of the day. 
But it seems desirable to point out precisely how far this 
investigation into comparative sociology has been carried, 
especially in relation to the early Roman state; and this we 
can best do by giving some extracts from Maine’s treatise on 
the connection of Ancient Law with the early history of 
society, and its relation to modern ideas. 
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“The effect of the evidence derived from comparative jurisprudence 
is to establish that view of the primeval condition of the human race 
which is known as the ‘ Patriarchal Theory.’” — p. 118 (Am. ed.) 

“It is full, in all its provinces, of the clearest indications that society 
in primitive times was not what it is assumed to be at present, —a col- 
lection of individuals. In fact, and in the view of the men who com- 
posed it, it was an aggregation of families. The contrast may be 
most forcibly expressed by saying, that the wnit of an ancient.society 
was the Family; of a modern society, the Individual.” — p. 121. 

“It would be a very simple explanation of the origin of society, if 
we could base a general conclusion on the hint furnished us by the 
Scriptural example already adverted to [that of Jacob and Esau, as 
contrasted with Jacob’s children], and could suppose that communities 
began to exist wherever a family held together, instead of separating, 
at the death of its patriarchal chieftain. In most of the Greek states . 
and in Rome, there long remained the vestiges of an ascending series 
of groups, out of which the State was at first constituted. The Family, 
House, and Tribe of the Romans may be taken as the type of them; 
and they are so described to us, that we can scarcely help conceiving 
them as a system of concentric circles, which have gradually expanded 

from the same point. The elementary group is the Family [Stirps] 
' connected by common subjection to the highest male ascendant. The 
aggregation of Families forms the Gens or House. The aggregation 
of Houses makes the Tribe. The aggregation of Tribes constitute 
the Commonwealth. Are we at liberty to follow these indications, and 
to lay down that the commonwealth is a collection of persons united 
by common descent from the progenitor of an original family? Of 
this we may at least be certain, that all ancient societies regarded 
themselves as having proceeded from one original stock, and even 
labored under an incapacity for comprehending any reason except this 
for their holding together in political union. . . . What was obviously 
true of the Family was believed to be true, first of the House, next 
of the Tribe, lastly of the State. And yet we find, that along with this 
belief — or, if we may use the word, this theory — each community 
preserved records or traditions which distinctly showed that the fun- 
damental assumption was false. . . . This conflict between belief or 
theory and notorious fact is at first sight extremely perplexing; but 
what it really illustrates is the efficiency with which Legal Fictions do 
their work in the infancy of society. The earliest and most extensively 
employed of legal fictions was that which permitted family relations to 
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be created artificially ; and there is none to which I conceive mankind 
to be more deeply indebted. If it had never existed, I do not see how 
any one of the primitive groups, whatever were their nature, could 
have absorbed another ; or on what terms any two of them could have 
combined, except those of absolute superiority on one side, and absolute 
subjection on the other.” — p. 123. 

“ At some point of time,— probably as soon as they felt themselves 
strong enough to resist extrinsic pressure, —all these states ceased to 
recruit themselves by factitious extensions of consanguinity. They 
necessarily, therefore, became Aristocracies, in all cases where a fresh 
population from any cause collected around them which could put in no 
claim to community of origin. Their sternness in maintaining the cen- 
tral principle under which political rights were attainable, — on no terms 
whatever except connection in blood, real or artificial, — taught their 
_inferiors another principle, which proved to be endowed with a far 
higher measure of vitality. This was the principle of local contiguity, 
now recognized everywhere as the condition of community in political 
functions.” — p. 127. 


It is astonishing how many of the vexed questions of Roman 
antiquities answer themselves in the light of this admirable 
analysis. Were the members of a Gens descended from a 
common origin, as has usually been held? or was this an arti- 
ficial institution, as Niebuhr maintained? Neither. It was 
patriarchal in its origin and nature, an outgrowth of the 
family ; but, as it was known very well that persons of foreign 
blood were admitted to it, Cicero, of course, omits to mention 
consanguinity as one of the tests of Gentilitas. Did the 
clients belong to the curie@, and vote in them? As the curie 
were artificial groups of gentes, they must have included all 
who belonged to the gentes,—each pater familias with all 
who were subject to him, — wife, sons, unmarried daughters, 
clients, and slaves. All belonged to the curia, but so long as 
the patriarchal state continued, and the pater familias alone 
represented the family, we cannot conceive that any voted 
but him; and although the principle was very early estab- 
lished, upon which much of the Roman greatness rests, that 
the adult son, while in manu patris at home, was an equal 


citizen as towards the state, this can hardly be assumed for 
the client. 
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Another question, even more debated, finds an easy solution 
from this point of view,—the origin of the plebs. The . 
ancients, it is known, identified the plebeians with the clients: 
Niebuhr, observing the direct antagonism which often existed 
between these two classes under the republic, held that they 
were totally distinct bodies. The truth appears to lie between 
the two theories. Even Niebuhr admitted that the clients 
must eventually have become absorbed in the plebeians ; 
even Mommsen, who claims that the ancients were right in 
the main, admits that clients could free themselves from their 
dependence, and that later comers into the state became 
plebeians without attaching themselves to the patricians as 
clients, thus distinguishing between clients and free plebeians. 
Clientship he thinks to have been the same in its nature with 
the right of hospitality, fe, which played so large a part 
in the social life of the Greeks and Romans, — only exercised 
towards an inferior, instead of an equal.’ By virtue of this 
“ suest-right,” which existed between Rome and the cities of 
Latium, a Latin on coming to Rome possessed precisely the 
same rights towards the state which belonged to the client; 
being thus a free plebeian, with the same civil rights as the 
dependent plebeians, or clients. It was, of course, these 
later Free Plebeians— independent, wealthy men, many of 
them, and land-owners — who carried on the struggle against 
the patricians ; while the clients, poor and dependent, formed 
the strength of their patrons in the comitia. So that Mr. 
Dyer’s theory of a class of plebeians (the original clients) 
who belonged to the curies, and another class that did not, is 
ingenious and reasonable. The probability, however, is that 
in the course of time— Mommsen thinks at the commence- 
ment of the republic —all the plebeians were distributed 
among the curi@, with votes in the comitia. 

After showing, as he thinks, that we have contemporaneous 
testimony for the regal period, Mr. Dyer addresses himself to 
the quite superfluous task of demolishing the various theories 
as to the origin of the accounts which we actually have, — 
Niebuhr’s poetical theory, Sir G. C. Lewis’s theory of forgery, 
and Schwegler’s «etiological theory. A superfluous task, be- 
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cause, if there is a reasonable degree of probability that the 
testimony is genuine, we do not need to account for its origin ; 
and on the other hand, if we reject, as we have done, not 
only its authenticity, but its intrinsic probability, we certainly 
must have recourse to one of these theories to explain its 
existence. Probably each of these eminent authors has ex- 
aggerated the special theory which is associated with his 
name; but we have no question that each of these sources of 
corruption had its share in producing the present accounts, 
nor does Mr. Dyer succeed in rebutting any but the extrava- 
gant arguments advanced for them. Of the etiological 
theory, he has nothing better to say than that “it is a mere 
guess or conjecture, unsupported by a single scrap of au- 
thority ;” that is, he would utterly deny that myths ever do 
grow up about a name or a usage, simply in order to explain 
the existence of the name or usage. Now, “if this principle,” 
to use his own words, “is good for any thing,” it follows that 
we must accept as unquestionable facts all stories of this 
sort; such, for instance, as that which represents Prometheus 
as attempting to deceive Zeus in the division of the sacrificed 
ox, —a story which has always passed as an etiological myth, 
designed to account for the fact, that only the poorest parts of 
the beast were burned in sacrifice. 

It is a fact that Mr. Dyer’s arguments would lead logically 
to just this result; for he condemns the etiological theory as 
a whole, on the ground that we have no evidence of its truth 
in any one case. How could we have evidence of its truth? 
It is not possible in the nature of things, in these early times. 
We have no evidence, for the matter of that, that Prometheus 
did not play this trick upon Zeus: all the evidence is to the 
effect that he did play it. To be sure, this is a case of 
gods and titans; the other, of men: but, if we admit the prin- 
ciple in one case, we can hardly be prohibited from applying 
it in another, where we see improbabilities of the same 
nature. Now we will mention a simple and well-known in- 
stance of an etiological myth which has arisen in modern 
times, and where we happen to have documentary evidence 
of the truth. All travellers in Switzerland remember the 
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sombre Mont Pilatus, on the Lake of Lucerne, and probably 
the story that Pontius Pilate, driven into despair by his re- 
morse, plunged from this precipice into the lake below. But 
the origin of the name is known to be the Latin word pileatus, 
“ capped,” — given it by the monks, from the frequency of its 
being covered with clouds, — and the story grew up from the 
name. We see, then, that the etiological theory is not a 
“purely arbitrary conjecture.” How far it is safe to apply 
the principle in detail is often a difficult question; but that 
the principle itself is a sound one admits of no dispute. 

We do not care to enter much into detail in the criticism 
of this volume. It contains, as we ought perhaps to expect 
in a book written from this point of view, much weak and 
absurd reasoning, much that is really ingenious and forcible. 
We do not see why the author should manifest such indigna- 
tion at Mommsen’s theory, that Rome was originally a com- 
mercial city. To be sure there is no direct evidence for it, 
and he has a perfect right to reject it; but it does not appear 
to us “ incredible,” nor is it true that it “ rests on nothing but 
the wildest conjectures.” On the other hand, what could be 
more reasonable than that the only town in Latium which is 
situated on a great navigable river should have attained its 
rapid growth — perhaps not its very first commencement 
—through precisely this advantage? For our part, we be- 
lieve this, even without evidence, because it commends it- 
self to common sense: we do not see how it could have been 
otherwise. And we hardly need the numerous corroborative 
facts, —as that the earliest coins bear the stamp of a ship’s 
prow, the extended territory along the Tiber, the immense 
importance attributed to the bridge over the river, and the 
early establishment of the seaport of Ostia. 

One point, however, we must notice, because it is an unin- 
tentional misrepresentation of Mommsen, arising from a care- 
less rendering of a German subjunctive. He says of Momm- 
sen (p. 22), that, “in his work on the dialects of Lower 
Italy, he maintains that the Arcadian refugee Evander brought 
the Greek alphabet to the inhabitants of Latium;” thus ac- 
cusing the great historian of a most inconceivable inconsist- 
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ency in one who, of course, believes no more in Evander 
than in Romulus. That he makes this charge in good faith, 
is shown by his quoting in full the passage referred to, in 
which Mommsen admits that tradition is right in ascribing 
the introduction of letters to Evander or Hercules, — mean- 
ing, of course, to Greek influence, to which it is known that 
Mommsen attaches very great weight. He then proceeds: 
| “Von den Pelasgern in Arcadien sei die Schrift nach Latium 
gekommen,” &c.,— sei, not ist; that is, “this is the state- 
| ment:” and whoever infers from this passage that Mommsen 
- believes in Evander, may equally well infer that he believes 
in Hercules. 

In conclusion, we will say that Mr. Dyer’s discussion of 
constitutional questions is generally sound and satisfactory. 
He always holds more implicitly to the letter of the record 
than appears to us judicious; and this habit entirely destroys — 
the value of his speculations for the earliest times. But for 
the character of the positive institutions this testimony is 
much more genuine than for their origin or the chronological 
outline of events; and we do not know, that, on the whole, a 
more satisfactory discussion of these points is to be found in 

the English language. 
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Faith of Science, and Science of Faith. 


Art. V.— THE FAITH OF SCIENCE AND THE SCIENCE 
OF FAITH. 


An Address delivered before the Ministerial Conference in Boston, May 
27, 1868. By C. C. Evererr. 




























THE words faith and science are often used as if they stood to 
one another in a relation not merely of antithesis, but in one 
of opposition and exclusion. We often speak of the realm of 
faith and the realm of science, as if each was a world by itself. 

_ As soon as an object enters the realm of science, we are apt to . 
feel that it has left the realm of faith ; and so long as an object 
remains in the realm of faith, it is felt to be, by that fact, 
excluded from the realm of science. Many believe that the 
realm of science is surely and steadily encroaching upon that 
of faith ; and many are looking, some with dread and some with 
hope, to see the realm of faith becoming smaller and smaller, 
until at last there will be no place left for it, and science shall 
reign supreme and alone. Indeed, this antagonism between 
faith and science is felt by many to constitute the great 
dramatic or even tragic interest of the present age. 

This whole view, however, is founded upon error. There is 
no such thing as a realm of science apart from the realm of 
faith. There is no exclusion or opposition in. the relation of 
science and faith. They have to do with the same facts. They 
represent simply different sides of the same knowledge. Faith, 
we may say, furnishes the basis, and science the super- 
structure; or we may say that faith furnishes the material, 
and science elaborates this material into its perfect form. 
Faith, we may say, is the nebula, and science the completed 
world which is developed out of it. Or, better still, faith may 
be represented by the great law of attraction in its varied 
forms, while science is the solid-seeming world that is bound 
together and upheld by this. Thus there is no. science that 
does not imply a corresponding faith, and there is no faith that 


is not capable of a scientific elaboration. The only difference 
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between what we call the realm of science and what we call the 
realm of faith is, that the realm of faith is the broadest, for the 
reason that the whole extent of it has not yet been developed 
into science. So far as science extends, its field is identical 
with that of faith. The progress of science neither encroaches 
upon nor limits faith. It simply elaborates more and more of 
the material of faith into its fitting and true form. But the 
material is still as truly that of faith, as it was in its simplest 
and most unformed state. It is because I consider this relation 
a vital one, that I have selected, or rather accepted, it for my 
theme on the present occasion. Our great theological necessity 
is felt to be that of giving to our faith a scientific form; but 


. this work cannot be approached, or its methods considered, 


without first taking note of the faith which is the basis of what 
in our common speech we term science. The study of the 
faith of science is the essential introduction to a comprehension 
of the nature of the science of faith. 

The faith on which the magnificent structure of our science 
rests is twofold, or rather it acts in a manner which may be 
best considered under two distinct heads. In the first place, 
it gives to science the real world which is its field. I need not 
spend many words to illustrate the fact, which is recognized 
even by our most simple and primary works on metaphysics, 
that we have only certain sensations, which we organize into.a 
world. We cannot by any reasoning get beyond these. Every 
man carries his-own world in his own brain. The mountains, 
the oceans, the stars, the cities, the men he meets, the heroes 
that he honors, whether of the past or the present, — these are 
all the scenery and the inhabitants of hisown mind. It is only 
by faith that he gives to these an outward reality. He does this 
for no reason, but simply because he cannot help it. Their 
objective reality can neither be proved nor disproved. The 
belief in it is above, or beneath, all proof. It is stronger even 
than the instinct of life. I need not illustrate this by reference 
to the fact, that a man will die for one of these phantoms of 
his brain. We need simply refer to the fact, that the man be- 
lieves himself, in any way and to any degree, mortal. Because 
these figures that flit across the inner world which he carries 
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with him pass at last and do not return, he believes that he 
also shall pass and shall not return. Because the figures that 
take part in these tragic or comic scenes die, the great stage 
and theatre shall also disappear. In a word, the man puts 
himself, for life or for death, upon a level with this population 
of his own mind, with this creation of his own thought. This 
unconscious condescension shows how strong is the faith which 
gives to us the real world of things, of persons and events, — 
which is a world of faith, and of faith only. It may be re- 
marked, in passing, that the truth that has just been referred to 
shows how impossible it is for the mind ever to receive any 
proof from the outward world that shall disturb its faith in its 
own immortality ; for 


“The mind is like the sky, — 
Than all it holds more deep, more high.” 


If the reality of the outward world, and thus the very field 
and material of science, is given by faith, no less does faith, in 
the second place, furnish the methods of science. Science is a 
constant progress from the seen to the unseen. By the mighty 
instrumentality of induction, it makes the little knowledgé 
that rests upon experience the basis of a vaster knowledge, 
that stretches far beyond the reach of any possible experi- 
ence. From a few cases it reasons to all similar cases. From 
the past it reasons to the future. It is as confident in regard 
to the future, as it is in regard to the past; as confident 
in regard to the facts it has not witnessed, as in regard to 
those that are most familiar to its experience. By what right 
does it thus pass from the few to the many, from the seen to 
the unseen, from the past to the future? Hume affirmed that 
the mind had no such right and power; yet the mind con- 
tinually exercises this right and this power. What, then, is the 
basis of our faith in the inductions of science? It is interest- 
ing to see how loath the human mind is to give up belief in 
outward foundations and supports, and the naive confidence 
with which it assumes them. Nothing is more natural than 
the Hindoo theory, that the earth rests upon an elephant, and 
the elephant upon a tortoise ; or than that of the ojd lady who 
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believed that the earth rested upon a rock, and that upon 
another, and that there were rocks all the way down. The 
mind naturaiiy assumes a foundation, and it is long before the 
question forces itself, “* Upon what does this foundation rest ? ” 
So it lays rocks beneath the earth, or places a patient elephant 
beneath it; it forms crystal spheres to support the stars, and 
thinks that all is firmly based. We can now hardly realize 
the importance of the revolution by which the mind reaches 
the conviction, that there is no outward support for any thing ; 
that there is no point of rest in all the material universe ; that 
every thing floats, if that can be said to float that is not even 
upheld by any medium; that sun and moon and stars, and the 
earth itself, move through the infinite space upheld by nothing; 
that there is no arch for the stars, no pillars for the earth; 
that there is only vacancy above and below every thing. A 
revolution similar to this has yet to be accomplished in the 
world of the mind and the spirit. We return to the question, 
On what rests our faith in the inductions of science? John 
Stuart Mill affirms, with naive simplicity like that of the old 
lady who thought that there were rocks all the. way down, 
that fuith in induction rests upon induction; in other words, 
that there is induction all the way down. He says this with 
some slight circumlocution indeed, but this is the condensed 
substance of his statement.* I know not whether the view 
of such a mighty intellect, resting so unquestioningly on such 





* His words are: ‘‘ Whatever be the most proper mode of expressing it, the 
proposition that the course of nature is uniform is the fundamental principle, or 
general axiom, of Induction. It would yet be a great error to offer this large 
generalization as any explanation of the inductive process. On the contrary, I 
hold it to be itself an instance of induction by no means of the most obvious 
kind.” — Logic, book iii. chap. 3, 1. 

He further explains his meaning thus: “‘ We arrive at this universal law [of 
causation] by generalization from many laws of inferior generality. The general- 
izing propensity, which, instinctive or not, is one of the most powerful principles of our 
nature, does not indeed wait for the period when such a generalization becomes 
strictly legitimate. The mere unreasoning propensity to expect what has been 
often experienced, doubtless led men to believe that every thing had a cause, 
before they could have conclusive evidence of that truth. But even this cannot 
be supposed to have happened until many cases of causation, or, in other words, 
many partial uniformities of sequence, had become familiar.” — 7b. chap. xxi. 1. 
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a baseless series of foundations, should make us more or less 
reliant upon the results of our own thoughts. And there is 
nothing that shows how natural it is for men to assume founda- 
tions without asking what they rest upon, than the fact that 
so many accept this statement as all-sufficient ; that so many, 
in fact, cannot be made to see why the statement, that faith in 
induction rests upon induction, does not explain every thing 
completely. 

The simple fact is, the mind has the instinct of generaliza- 
tion. Just as it cannot help looking through the eyes, and 
believing what it sees; so it cannot help generalizing, and be- 
lieving in the results of its generalization. This instinct, 
then, and the unquestioning and often unconscious faith that 
we have in it, is the only basis of the mighty world of our 
modern science. But does not our faith in this rest on our ex- 
perience of its reliability? Yes; but what is experience but 
prolonged induction? And why do we trust to experience ? 
Or shall we say that it is experience all the way down? 

There have been times when there was much discussion 
in regard to innate truths. Some affirmed them in almost 
unlimited profusion; some denied them altogether. The 
latter asked how they were packed away in the mind; and 
why, if they were innate, they were not present in the con- 
sciousness from infancy. Each party was partially right and 
partially wrong. Strictly speaking, we have no innate truths. 
We have instincts which come to consciousness at different 
periods of the spirit’s growth. Each of these instincts im- 
plies — if it be reliable —a certain construction of the outer 
world, and a certain relation to it of the individual. The 
instinct being given, a competent mind could deduce from it 
this group of circumstances and relations. Thus the faith that 
we have in any instinct implies, when it is fully developed 
into consciousness, faith in a certain truth which is the basis 
and the end of this instinct. Thus there is latent in every 
instinct, involved in it, implied by it, an idea that may sooner 
or later reach its consciousness. Thus, if we use the terms 
‘innate ideas,’’ and are asked where they were at first stored 


in the mind, we must say that first they exist potentially in 
6* 
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the form of instincts, as the destined flower and fruit exist 
potentially in the germ. The idea or truth that is involved in 
the instinct of generalization is this, — that the world is a sys- 
tematic and organized whole. If this were not so, the instinct 
of generalization would only deceive us. As the plant slowly 
but surely reaches its flowering, so does this instinct slowly 
but surely attain to the full consciousness of this idea. It is 
helped to this by experience; but yet it is itself the implied, 
though not always recognized, basis of faith in experience. 
And it is a most marked and important fact in this connection, 
that the first distinct utterance of this truth was in defiance 
of experience. The Eleatics affirmed the One. They did not 
seek to reconcile the many with this, — to find a unity in the 
manifold. They simply denied the many. They denied all 
the results of experience. There was no manifold. There 
was no motion. The senses deceive. There is only the One. 
Thus did the grand truth of the absolute unity, in its first 
historic utterance, set itself up against the concrete world of 
experience, and attempt to sweep it utterly out of existence 
with a proud denial. The task of philosophy and of science 
ever since has been to reconcile this unity and this diversity, 
to find unity in the diversity, and to look upon the manifold 
asone. The unity for which it has sought is the unity of an 
organic wholeness. The faith in the reality of this has been 
its life and its inspiration. The faith in the reality of this 
has gained clearness and strength by all the magnificent 
triumphs of its inductive methods; but, consciously or uncon- 
sciously expressed or implied, it at first prompted and. gave 
authority to these methods. For without the instinct of gen- 
eralization, and faith in this instinct, though every fact in the 
universe of all past time were known, we could not reason in 
regard to a single fact of the future, any more than the duck 
could swim even though you threw it into the water, or the 
bird could fly though you threw it into the air, unless each 
had the fitting instinct and instrument. Rightly looked upon, 
there is hardly any thing in the whole reach of our knowledge 
sublimer than this faith, by means of which the magnificent 
world of modern science floats unsupported, and needing no 
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support, self-buoyed, self-poised, and self-sufficient. And how 
ridiculous does this sublimity make that arrogance appear 
which would boast of the solid foundations of science, in op- 
position to the baselessness of faith! So one might— mocking 
at the things that are invisible — stamp his foot, and say that 
he would accept nothing less solid, visible, and tangible than 
this material world; yet how foolish does he look when we 
picture him to ourselves clinging to the outside of this little 
spinning ball of thinly crusted fire, whirling through space with 
a swiftness that his thought cannot conceive, with only the in- 
finite depths of nothingness beneath him, yet boasting of the 
solid ground on which he stands. Truly he has a solid sup- 
port beneath him. But his ultimate reliance is not on that 
which is visible and tangible: it is on the mighty though invisible 
forces that sustain this. So foolish is the pride of one who 
might contemptuously compare faith with science. The world 
of science is a world of faith. It rests on no other founda- 
tion, is held together by no other power. But therefore it is 
that its foundation is so secure. Therefore it is that it moves 
on its way with the unconscious confidence of the round world 
itself. 

The faith, then, which is the basis of science, which at first 
exists unconsciously in the simple instinct of generalization, 
and which at last, by the aid of experience, though always 
far in advance of experience, reaches its full consciousness, is 
the faith that the universe is a perfect and organic whole. 
The faith which is the basis of religion and of theology is only 
the extension and completion of this. It is the faith, namely, 
that this whole is animated and governed by a power of good ; 
that every thing is working out some good end; and that all 
things are uniting, or will be made to unite, in the accomplish- 
ment of this one purpose of goodness. Though this faith 
comes comparatively slowly to its full consciousness, though 
it struggles up at first like an untimely plant struggling with . 
bitter winds and biting frosts, yet it has its root very deep in 
our original nature. We find it implied in the earliest and 
most fundamental instincts of the race. Indeed the free, un- 

doubting, glad obedience to any natural instinct implies this 
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faith. Still more is it implied by the more special religious 
and moral instincts. The instinct of worship; the instinct of 
prayer; the instinct of trust; the power of conscience, in 
which the good asserts, by an undoubting instinct, its suprem- 
acy, approving or condemning all things as a divinely ap- 
pointed judge, — all of these imply the supremacy of goodness 
in the universe, and when fully developed, assisted by expe- 
rience, though still far in advance of experience, unite and 
culminate in a conscious faith in this supremacy. The de- 
velopment of this faith is often hindered, and its purity 
- marred, by the mingling of other and lower sentiments and 
instincts with these. Personal fear long holds back this trust- 
ing confidence, refusing to be wholly guided and comforted by 
it. The sense of personal ill-desert shrinks from faith in this 
infinite and all-ruling goodness, which it feels must be just, 
because it is good. The imperfection of the moral sense blurs 
the beauty of the ideal of perfect goodness; for it knows not 
really what it shall call wholly good, or what it shall seek in 
seeking for it. In all this, religious faith finds its parallel 
in what we have called the faith of science; and indeed the 
history of the one finds its analogon at every step in the his- 
tory of the other, with this difference,—that the faith of 
science has reached a point of development far in advance 
of that which religious faith has yet reached. Indeed, it is 
only yet reaching, and that very slowly, the general recog- 
nition of its foundation principle,—a principle which Jesus 
announced eighteen hundred years ago, but which became 
speedily hidden and lost, like a little leaven buried in the 
mass, which is to be transformed by it into its own likeness. 
As the faith of science made its first utterance of itself in 
the face of experience, and as ever since it has been strongest 
in the face of facts that seem most to oppose it, apparent law- 
lessness only rousing it to seek, with fresh confidence and zeal, 
- the laws which it knew must exist in spite of apparent lawless- 
ness, — so faith in the perfect goodness which arranged, and 
which guides, and is present in, all things is often strongest 
when all experience would seem to oppcse it most. As the 
Eleatics sweep away the universe that the One might exist in 
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its absolute unity, so theologians have swept goodness out of 
the world, that the one good might not have any connection 
with, and thus no stain or dishonor from, this world, that has so 
much of evil in it; and often, when apparent evil presses most 
closely about the soul, does it have most faith in the infinite 
good. When the outward world satisfies, the soul often rests 
content without the conscious impulse to look beyond, and to 
explain the little evil that it may find: but when in the outer 
world evil seems to overbalance the good; when the life, 
stripped by loss and overshadowed by sorrow, seems to have 
nothing left; or when the outward life itself, passed perhaps in 
weariness and sorrow, has reached its extreme limit, and there 
seems no outward hope possible, — then how often does this 
faith in the perfect goodness assert itself with a mighty recoil, 
and the soul cry, “Though he slay me, yet will I trust in 
him”! 

As the faith of science, drunken, we might almost say, with 
its own self-confidence, has constructed wild and baseless sys- 
tems of philosophy; as with more sober thought it has con- 
structed systems of the physical universe, of wheels within 
wheels, spheres upon spheres, cycles and epicycles, in which 
systems of philosophy and systems of the physical universe 
there was nothing true but this, that the universe is a perfect 
and systematic whole, —so the faith in the absolute Goodness 
has sought to realize itself in many a strange and fantastic 
form. It has reeled through wild creeds and systems and the- 
ologies; it has devised hells of endless flame, to burn up or 
burn for ever the evil that it found; it has framed schemes 
compared with which the scheme of the astronomers with its 
dizzy cycles and epicycles were simplicity, that by means of 
them the perfect good might be seen to accomplish itself in the 
world: aud when it could do no better, and saw no other out- 
let or escape; when it had found or established an infinite and 
endless evil, — even then this faith could not be quieted or re- 
pressed ; and, seeing nothing else left for it, it has bowed before 
the infinite evil, and said, * Since this is supreme, it must be 
good: let us worship it.” 

But though faith in the perfect goodness slowly struggles 
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into consciousness out of darkness and uncertainty ; though, at 
first, belief in this rests side by side with other beliefs, to be 
discussed in connection with these or apart from them, so that 
men may assume the existence of God, and yet question 
whether or not he is good, — yet by slow degrees it assumes the 
leading place: until at last, as in science the faith in the unity 
of the universe and the omnipresence of law comes to be the 
one truth in which all other truths find their place and their 
support; so in religion faith in the absoluteness and the su- 
premacy of good comes to be recognized as the one truth, in 
which all others find their place and their support. 

Few facts are more striking than the manner in which men 
will use a word, confident that it has a meaning, long before 
they know clearly what its meaning is. Thus men used the 
word “ cause,” divining its meaning, although they could not 
tell what it was, and although the clearest thinkers denied 
that it had any meaning like that which they supposed; until, 
within a few years, science, by the discovery of the conserva- 
tion of force and the correlation of forces, has showed us what 
is the real meaning of the word “ cause.” So men used the 
word “ faith,’ with vague and varying meaning; but so soon 
as we recognize the supremacy and absoluteness of goodness 
as the one central and all-embracing religious truth, we know 
what is the meaning of the word “faith.” Faith is confi- 
dence. We have faith in that in which we have confidence. 
You may believe that the bridge you are crossing is not strong 
enough to support you, yet you would not say you had faith 
in the weakness of the bridge. If you have any faith in it, 
it is in its strength. We see this expressed in one of those 
Bible definitions which we grow so slowly to comprehend, — 
‘Faith is the substance of things hoped for.’ Thus one may 
have faith in a future in which every spirit shall have a loving 
providence still watching over it, guiding its feet through 
whatever paths may lead it soonest home; but, though one 
may believe in endless misery, it can never be an object of 
faith. So one may have faith in the integrity of human na- 
ture, but one cannot have faith in its depravity. 

Faith having this meaning, we understand how there is one 
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absolute religion. We speak of religions as existing side by 
side, as being true or false; we reckon up the number of reli- 
gions in the world: but there is but one religion, and all forms 
of religion, so called, are speculatively religious or irreligious 
according to the degree in which they express or fail to express 
this. So far as any belief is faith in an all-ruling and an all- 
overruling goodness, so far it is religious. So far as it throws 
doubt upon this or denies it, so far it is irreligious. The re- 
ligion of the intellect is this recognition of goodness. The 
irreligion of the intellect is the denial of this. This denial, 
if it apes religious forms, we call superstition; and supersti- 
tion bears the same relation to religion that the dreams of the 
alchemist do to science. ‘To one who has seen clearly that 
religion is this faith in an absolute goodness, the nature of 
religion can never again be a matter of doubt. He may, per- 
haps, lose this faith: if he does, he loses his religion. But 
the question as to what religion teaches on this point, the 
question between a true religion and a false religion, can 
never again arise. 

We thus see the possibility of the science of religious faith, 
and also what must be the nature of this science. As physi- 
cal science forms itself about faith in the absolute order, so 
religious science gathers about faith in the absolute goodness. 
Whatever must necessarily result from this goodness, it 
affirms; whatever absolutely contradicts this, it denies: and 
it assumes without question whatever must be assumed, in. 
order to reconcile known and finite facts with the belief in the 
infinite goodness. Where it sees mystery, it believes that this 
is only a veil concealing the perfect goodness; as physical 
science sees in any mystery only its own ignorance of the law 
that rules there. And when this science of faith doubts of its 
results, its only doubt is whether the reality be not something 
better than it has dreamed. 

The science of faith has vast and varied content. It exalts 
itself to a sublime and sweet mysticism. If the infinite good 
is working over all and in all, then it must be working over 
and in us. This infinite good cannot be blind, cannot be 
cold; it cannot be senseless. The very word implies, in some 
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vast sense, a purpose, a providence, a love. Our very being 
must have its root in this, and, so far as it is real, must be one 
of its channels or manifestations. The truth of immortality 
is found in it; for if we believe 


“That nothing walks with aimless feet,” — 


we cannot believe that the feet of loving, aspiring, hoping, 
suffering, sorrowing mortals tend only to the darkness and 
nothingness of the grave; but as when, in wandering through 
some unknown country, we see a road beaten with much 
travel, leading down to the shore of a river, and into the river, 
and lost there, we do not doubt that a road emerges also from 
the other side, and that between them, uniting them, is a ferry 
or a ford, — so we know that the road which leads to the river 
of death emerges on the other side. And, again, if we be- 


lieve 
“ That nothing walks with aimless feet,’ — 


still less can we believe that the feet of any spirit are guided . 
across the river of death only to be led at last to the lake that 
burneth for ever. We see also how the science of faith in- 
volves faith in human nature, faith in the great movements of , 
history, faith in the struggles of human thought and of human 
life. 

I repeat that it must not be supposed that we at first reach 
these special truths by reasoning from this general faith in the 
absolute goodness. As faith in the organic unity and com- 
pleteness of the world is involved in, and evolved out of, the 
half-conscious instinct of trust in the outer world, of confi- 
dence in the teachings of experience, or, in a word, the 
instinct of generalization ; although at last this complete and 
conscious faith gives to this original instinct a logical basis, and 
clears it from much confusion, and guides it in safe paths, — 
so the faith in the absolute goodness is involved in, and evolved 
out of, the instinct of trust, by which man has in every age 
approached the outer universe, confident that in some way its 
nature is akin to his nature, the instinct gf worship, the instinct 
of prayer, the instinct that looks beyond the barrier of death, 
and the instinct of conscience; although at last it rounds 
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these into a whole, gives them a logical foundation, frees them 
from darkness and superstition, and leads them to the perfect 
goal towards which in their weakness and their blindness they 
were tending. 

But though, like the faith in the perfect order and unity of 
the world, the faith in the perfect goodness is in a sense self- 
supported, yet like that it has many confirmations. It is con- 
firmed by the wise guidance of history, in which it sees how 
evil in the long-run is lost in the good, and has been indeed 
the instrument of the good. It finds confirmation in the 
secret history of many a life, in which events that seemed the 
darkest and saddest were yet transmuted into the best bless- 
ings. Indeed, what soul cannot find this confirmation in its 
own history, cannot see where sorrow and failure and disap- 
pointment, those things which we call evil, were really work- 
ing out the best good for it; or, if they did not result in this, 
that it was alone to blame. All such experience illustrates 
and confirms the faith, that it is the inner nature of all things 
to be transformed into blessing. 

It finds confirmation in physical science. While every in- 
. Stinct of plant or animal has its correlative reality outside of 
it; while every hunger has somewhere its appropriate food ; 
while every rootlet has somewhere its appropriate soil; while, 
if there should float hither, from some other planet, a bit of 
feather, you would not doubt that there was an atmosphere 
there, — it cannot be | 


“That every chick of every bird, 
And weed and rock-moss, are preferred ; ”’ 


and that the most deeply rooted, the most universal, and the 
sublimest instincts of man were given him in vain; that he 
has the hungering after the infinite good, when there is no 
good to satisfy it; that he “sits here shaping wings to 
fly,’ when there is no space and no atmosphere anywhere in 
which he may use these wings. Indeed, the faith of science 
and religious faith imply and complete one another; and 
though now we have to take each to a certain extent by itself, 


and compare the one with the other, it will doubtless at some 
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time be seen that the two are really one; that there is but 
one faith and one science. 

Religious faith finds also confirmation in the faith and tes- 
timony of the truest and best souls, in the fact that the loftier 
and truer and more natural the soul, the more clearly does it 
discern the perfect goodness that is in and over all things; that 
Jesus, the loftiest and the best, saw this the most clearly; nay, 
—and this will show us the circle in which we are moving, 
and the self-supporting nature of this faith — that we recog- 
nize him as the loftiest and the best, because he saw this the 
most clearly, and lived more than any other in the conscious- 
ness of it. 

We see thus the relation of authority to the science of faith. 
That voice has most authority to the soul which calls forth the 
fullest and strongest response from its best instincts and im- 
pulses. This is what Jesus meant when he said, “ My sheep 
hear my voice.”” We often speak as if the Book of Genesis 
related the story of the creation. It does not profess to do 
this. It puts the fact of the creation far back, “in the begin- 
ning.” Its story begins when God said, “ Let there be light.” 
Its story is not of creation, but of formation. So many seem 
to believe that Jesus created the world of our religious faith 
and confidence, and that this rests suspended only by the fiat 
of his will; but the spiritual heaven and earth were also 
created in the beginning. The gospel tells no story of this 
first formation. But, though this world had been created, it 
“was without form and void, and darkness rested on the face 
of the deep;” and, though the spirit of God moved over the 
face of the waters, it found no rest or recognition. The dark- 
ness comprehended it not. But God, through the lips of 
Jesus, said, ‘ Let there be light; and there was light.” The 
world rounded itself into completeness, and clothed itself with 
beautiful life. The clear heavens wrapped it in, and the light 
of the sun glorified it. It is no wonder that this should seem 
to us like a creation. 

I have compared in many points what, for convenience, I 
have called physical science—though the name does not 
properly include all I would include in it — and the science of 
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religious faith. There is one point of great difference. The 
former finds its strength in the minuteness of its application. 
The more thoroughly and definitely it can explain every little 
fact, the more perfect is it. The science of faith finds its 
strength in the largeness of its application. It believes that 
all is for the best. Experience, in many ways, confirms this 
faith ; but when it attempts to show, in regard to every thing, 
just how it is for the best, it falls into guesses and dreams. 
Its scope, in regard to details, is rather practical than theo- 
retical. It is safer when it urges that we should make the 
best of this and that, than when it undertakes to say precisely 
what God meant by this or that; although, now and then, 
even this last flashes into the light of certainty. 

But though the science of faith is, like physical science, 
confined within circumscribed limits, yet our outward life and 
our inward life are both made up largely of what is not strictly 
scientific. It is stated, I know not with what truth, that the 
greatest naturalist of the country never makes a prophecy 
in regard to the weather, for the reason that the science of 
meteorology is not in a state to justify such prophecy. In 
fact we have no scientific right to predict a change of weather; 
yet much of our life is shaped and guided by such foreknowl- 
edge.. So, in our spiritual life, we may admit much that is 
not absolutely scientific, provided it does not contradict the 
fundamental principles of the science gf faith. There is left 
space for the play of imagination, for the dreams of hope. 
One individual, or one class of individuals, will need and will 
use this privilege more than another. One, for instance, 
will look forward with a simple and quiet faith into the future, 
content to know simply that love is immortal and infinite; 
another will love to shape a heaven, and fill it with fair shapes 
of blessedness. Thus, while one may be calm in the simpli- 
city of his great hope, the other may be buoyant and enthusi- 
astic, fired by the prospect that stretches in clear outline and 
coloring before him. They are like an elder and a younger 
brother approaching together the home they love. One 
walks with quiet and sober tread; the other leaps and dances 
along his way. The older seems to the younger cold and 
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indifferent ; the younger seems to the older childish and un- 
controlled. But they are brothers. With equal love and 
equal longing they,are approaching the same home, and the 
same love is waiting to greet them both. 





Art. VI.— GEORGE RAPALL NOYES. 


THE recent death of Professor Noyes, on the third of June 
just past, invites a few words in commemoration of his great 
service in the field of sacred letters, which for forty years has 
made him eminent as a critical interpreter of the Scriptures, 
and for twenty-eight as a faithful and honored instructor in 
the Cambridge Divinity School. e 

It was during his residence in Cambridge, as tutor in the 
University, that our late teacher and friend had laid out the 
line of study which he followed so strictly and persistently, 
almost to the hour of his death, and had already reaped the’ 
first fruits of it in his earliest published work, the Translation 
of the Book of Job. His'life as minister of a country parish 
—first in Brookfield, from 1827 to 1834; afterwards in Peters- 
ham till 1840 —did not interfere with that special task of 
scholarship he had prescribed to himself: He was, as we 
learn from his associates of that date, a faithful and diligent 
pastor, systematic in the performance of his duties, and com- 
manding respect by the purity, dignity, and force of a charac- 
ter already well matured. As a scholar, his rank was taken 
from the start. His precise and accurate habits of thought; 
his resources of erudition, more rare then than now; his free 
use of German authorities in the critical handling of his task ; 
the scrupulous honesty with which, while not insensible to 
sacred association or literary charm, he was ready to sacrifice 
every thing at need to a clear and faithful rendering of his text, 
— appeared in his “ Amended Version of the Book of Job,” 
first published in 1827, which placed him at once among the 
very foremost of that honorable company of scholars, led by 
Buckminster and graced with the names of Everett, Palfrey, 
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and Norton. The department which he had chosen he marked 
so thoroughly as his own in this publication, that no other 
name has been thought of in comparison ; and it does not seem 
to have occurred to any other to match himself against him 
in that field. The labors so begun were continued during his 
thirteen years’ pastorate, covering the entire second half of 
the Old-Testament writings, — that is, the translation and ex- 
position of all the Hebrew Bible, excepting the strictly his- 
torical books. 

The qualities of learning and intellectual honesty, which 
made the publication of these works an era in Biblical scholar- 
ship among us, demanded the exercise, at that time, of no 
mean order of courage. If it was a sacrifice of pious taste 
on the altar of truth to abandon such a phrase as “‘ Worship 
the Lord in the beauty of holiness,” or “ He giveth his be- 
loved sleep,” or “I know that my Redeemer liveth,’ — it was 
a challenge to a still harsher judgment, when opinions, deeply 
imbedded in dogma, and wrought in many minds into the 
very substance of Christian faith, had to be renounced. A 
critical study of the Hebrew prophets, with the best helps of 
modern erudition, led steadily and soon to the conviction, that 
the supposed prediction of Jesus as a personal Messiah came 
from the misinterpreting of a few scattered passages, and had 
no ground in a right understanding of the record. For the 
publication of this» opinion in the “ Christian Examiner” of 
July, 1834, Dr. Noyes was threatened by the State Attorney- 
General with prosecution under the old statute of Massachu- 
setts against blasphemy. This threat stands as a waymark of 
the old theological intolerance, which the last thirty year 
advance in critical study has rendered a mere curiosity of the 
past; and to this advance no one has rendered more patient, 
more consistent, more honorable service than he. 

The eminence of his position as critic and expounder, the 
clear and positive quality of his thought, with his early ex- 
perience as college tutor,* made his the one fit name to be 





* From 1825 to 1827, commencing three years after his graduation from the 
Divinity School. 
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placed in the succession after that of Dr. Palfrey, the excel- 
lent and accomplished teacher of sacred literature in the 
Cambridge School. His labors here began in 1840; so that 
his term of service has lasted to within a month of the close 
of the twenty-eighth academical year. 

During this long period, perhaps the most interesting thing 
to witness has been his steady growth in the respect and 
attachment of the young men under his charge. There was 
a slight shade of prejudice at first, moved by something nar- 
row and rigid in his habits of thinking; something at times 
austere, caustic, and dry in his forms of speech. There is an 
age and there is a cast of mind that likes what is sentimental 
and a little vague; which is caught by the sympathetic fancy 
of Furness’s interpretation, and resents a ruder and drier 
style of criticism; which delights in the eloquent mysticism of 
Coleridge’s speculations, and chafes at the hard realisms of an 
honest scholar like Professor Noyes. And in the narrow line 
of study of the Hebrew text and exposition of the gospel 
record, in which we first came to know him nearly, he was 
matched, somewhat at a disadvantage, with the tender serious- 
ness, the personal attractiveness, the busy, patient, affection- 
ate activity, the high view of personal duty, the sacred and 
deep sense of professional obligation, which gave so peculiar a 
charm to the instructions of Henry Ware; or with the liter- 
ary wealth, the wide mental sympathy, the liberal and diffuse 
imparting from large stores of general learning, the generous 
and easy communicating of personal sympathy, which charac- 
terized what was best in the labors of his successor. 

But, as Dr. Noyes’s method in his own studies was singu- 
larly steady and persistent, so was his growth in the apprecia- 
tion and honor of his classes. There was noticeable, first, a 
decision, definiteness, and frankness in presenting the results of 
critical investigation ; a freedom from theological bias or dog- 
matic prepossession; a fearless confidence in the power of 
truth in the open field, outside the limits and defences of a par- 
ticular literary theory about the sacred books, — which all told 
of a fresh intellectual atmosphere. Results as to the date and 
composition of the Pentateuch, for example, which Mr. Nor- 
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ton, with characteristic caution, published not till long after, 
in annotations to a work of great cost and learning, made the 
substance of frank and familiar expositions, in the early stages 
of theological study ; so that it was impossible for an intelli- 
gent pupil of Dr. Noyes to feel, ever after, that timidity and 
dread, as to questions of canonical authorship, which still 
hedge round the discussion of these topics. 

His own opinions, on matters both critical and doctrinal, 
were rather positive and precise, and were far enough from 
being hastily radical. And there was an advantage in this 
which young men were not slow to recognize, if only by way 
of relief and counterpoise to the vacillating, loose, chaotic 
mood into which one is apt to be cast, at a period in life when 
all his opinions on topics the nearest to conscience, the most 
sacred in the eye of faith, the most precious from cherished 
association, are cut loose to abide the test of analysis, per- 
haps to meet the shock of controversy. The clear, patient, 
precise, methodical restatement of a fixed order of opinion, 
may seem a little limited and narrow, as if its course was cut 
and its boundaries marked by prejudice, and not by pure rea- 
soh. But it may be doubted, after all, whether a trained and 
resolute will in an instructor is not as valuable as a stored 
and cultivated mind,— that is,.when they exist in harmony 
together. One wants a point of rest somewhere, outside of 
him; and will often thank what seemed the obstinate self-will 
of a preceptor, who has not allowed too free a course to his 
inductive speculations. Such a point of rest was found in 
the mental integrity, the scrupulous accuracy, the wary, keen, 
and balanced temper of Professor Noyes. 

But with it there was a great and growing generosity of 
mind, an openness to intellectual sympathy and friendliness, a 
respect for honest opinion, a loyalty to mental freedom, which 
made him more and more the vindicator and champion of 
liberal thought, when that seemed challenged and feared, as 
much as he was the representative of clear, sober, and devout 
thought, if that ever seemed in danger from random and loose 
generalizing. One’s faith, at bottom, is the growth of one’s 
whole moral and spiritual nature, not the result of set mental 
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processes; and is, in particular, the growth mostly of his 
earlier years: so that there was entire sincerity, no doubt, 
in the protest which Dr. Noyes always made in behalf of his 
own Christian beliefs, in the more precise and technical sense 
in which his own generation had been trained; at the same 
time that he seemed to accept, with full hospitality and clear 
understanding, in his own mind, the critical results which 
with others led by a short and easy course to rationalism ; nay, 
that he asserted for the School in which he taught, and for the 
churches to which he sent forth his pupils, the duty of tolerat- 
ing and harboring results to which he never gave his personal 
assent. None of us who were present at it last summer can 
forget the striking scene, when, frail with the infirmities of 
age, venerable of aspect, keen, clear, and resolute of speech, 
the honored Professor sat, as the throng of friends, listeners, 
associates, and former pupils pressed forward to the sight of 
his countenance and the hearing of his voice, while, for up- 
wards of an hour, he vindicated his own position as a Chris- 
tian teacher, and the good name of his School, from the 
anxious suspicions and fears that had been publicly expressed. 
Liberty of thinking and liberty of prophesying, — balanced by 
sobriety of judgment and reverence for Christian truth,— 
these were to him the conditions of all right theological 
culture, the fixed terms by which the School must stand or 
fall.* 

There was an harmonious, almost a poetic, completeness in 
the work which Professor Noyes had sketched out to himself 
in youth, and which he left just in the last stages of fulfilment 
in the moment of his death. That which had been the special 
claim and motive of his assuming the last post of service as- 
signed him, was his eminence as translator and expounder of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. It was only the poverty of equip- 
ment in the Divinity School, compelling one man to do the 





* It may be proper to say, that the article on the Cambridge Divinity School, 
which appeared in the “Christian Examiner” for September, 1867, was sub. 
mitted to Professor Noyes before publication; that some portions were inserted 
by his suggestion ; and that all of it (except some trifling error of figures) may 
be considered as having the sanction of his authority. 
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work of two or more, that put in his charge the critical ex- 
position of the New Testament. With the same caution, 
patience, unwearied industry, and steadiness of purpose 
that had marked his earlier labors, he set himself to the task 
of being master of this new field. With characteristic mod- 
esty and reticence, he has refrained from offering to the public 
any fruit from it that should not be fully ripe. Except the 
editing of a volume of essays of moderate size, compiled from 
the labors of European scholars, together with two critical 
Introductory Essays, and the completed and revised edition 
of his Old-Testament translations, which we noticed in this 
Journal a year ago,* we do not remember any thing that he 
has published during the long term of his connection with the 
School. As is already announced, however, to the public, he 
has finished and carried through the press, excepting the final 
revision of the last few sheets, a translation of the whole New 
Testament, which will be published in a few weeks by the 
American Unitarian Association, to whom the copyright be- 
longs. We have no means at present of estimating, by way 
of anticipation, the merits of this the work of his maturest 
judgment and learning. That it will be a fit and worthy 
close to this record of modest and honorable labors, we are 
well justified to presume. From time to time, during this last 
year of his increasing infirmity and frequent severe suffering, 
we have found him, with diligent and cheerful patience, busy 
with this labor of love, which he knew would only terminate 
with his life. And, at the impressive scene of his funeral, 
among the large company of those who had known him in 
earlier life, or had honored him in his later teachings, it 
seemed only wanting, that, after the touching German cus- 
tom, the still unfinished sheets, the trophies of an arduous 
and well-wrought service, should have been laid, as a fit me- 
morial, upon his pall. 





* See Christian Examiner, for July and September, 1867. 
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Arr. VII.— LIBERALISM IN CHURCH AND STATE. 


Faith and Freedom in America. Sermon at the Consecration of the 

Church of the Messiah, April 2, 1868. By Rev. Samurt Os- 

coop, D.D., Pastor. With Address to the People, Order of Ser- 
vices, &c. New York: James Miller. 


THIs discourse is both attractive by its title and interesting 
in its substance. It sums up the cheering lesson taught a 
cultivated Christian scholar, by a nearly twenty years’ resi- 
dence in our chief centre of population and wealth. While 
narrating the progress of liberal Christianity in New York, it 
sets forth, with a sanguine confidence rare in these days, the 
signs of promise for a faith at once liberal, positive, and 
ecclesiastical, in our land. Where many observers find divi- 
sion and discouragement, every thing, to Dr. Osgood, carries 
signs of hope. His cheerful and complacent eclecticism wel- 
comes every form of church extension, every instance of de- 
nominational progress, every symptom of an active religious 
zeal, sure that it will contribute its share to that ‘ broad- 
church movement’? which to him is the grand fact and the 
noble promise of the time. The decay of faith— at least of 
‘that faith consecrated by tradition and organized in sects and 
creeds — has been so often insisted on as a mark of this hasty, 
materializing, sceptic, and godless age, that the statistics he 
registers come upon one with a certain surprise. The in- 
crease of the Methodists, for example, within the century, 
“from 15,000 communicants to about 2,000,000, the Baptists 
from 35,000 to about 1,700,000, the Presbyterians from 40,- 
000 to 700,000, the Congregationalists from 75,000 to 275,000, 
the Episcopalians to about 170,000, and the Catholics to 
about 4,000,000, — is a striking refutation of assertions which 
have too often passed unchallenged. It is well to be awake to 
the actual signs of religious activity and progress in the old 
channels, however we may be convinced that free thought is 
carving new courses of its own. It is indeed “ remarkable, 
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that, while the population has increased sixfold, the Church- 
membership has increased over fourteen-fold ; and that, while 
in 1800 there was one communicant to about fifteen of the 
population, in 1860 there was one to six.” It is in the midst 
of energetic, wide, and hopeful activities of this sort that the 
new energies of a liberal faith are to be employed. The direc- 
tions in which Dr. Osgood finds the symptoms that are to him 
so encouraging may be somewhat special and ecclesiastical ; 
the view he takes of American society and the influences at 
work upon it may be ideal and clannish. But the testimony 
he gives, from his own point of observation, is one well worth 
taking heed of, in judging of so large and difficult a matter as 
the actual condition of religious thought over so vast a field. 

But there are other judgments of the same facts from other 
points of view; and, for the sake of comparison, we will set 
one or two of them by the side of his. 

The last “‘ North-American Review,” for April, contains an 
article deserving the consideration of all thoughtful persons, 
not only because of the high source whence it comes, but 
because it represents the convictions which have been growing 
up among many of the most serious, devout, and highly culti- 
vated minds of our own community. It sets forth that the 
Church, as we find it at this day, with its order of worship and 
its institution of preaching, is quite outgrown by the advanced 
intelligence of the time; that it is useful, no doubt, as a 
means of instruction and a spiritual help, to classes on a lower 
plane of culture or of inferior mental opportunity, but no 
longer serves to represent the best thought and the most en- 
lightened piety; that the work it assigns its ministers — the 
routine of service, the elaboration of pulpit themes, the appeal 
to a comparatively low level of religious emotion — must be 
supplanted by a more practical and living work of intelli- 
gent charity, if it is to continue to meet the real wants of 
humanity; that, meanwhile, the more cultivated classes are 
getting more widely estranged from it, and cannot, in fact, 
be expected to give it their respect, sympathy, or help; in 
short, that intellectual culture has created and is widening a 
gulf between the average and the higher mind of the day, 
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which the established institutions of Christianity are no longer 
competent to bridge. 

In the ‘ Atlantic Monthly,” of the same date, is a paper 
equally suggestive, telling, in that style of brisk and capti- 
vating narrative of which its writer is a master, the 
growth, the energetic activity, the wise organization, the un- 
limited and confident ambition, of the Roman Church in 
our American cities. According to its representations, that 
Church was never so active, so prosperous, so strong. 
Within the century, it has increased from one-fiftieth of 
a population of four millions, to one-seventh of a popu- 
lation of thirty millions. The charm of its service, the 
perfection of its discipline, the peace, sympathy, and comfort 
found in its faith, are winning multitudes to it every year. 
Its schools have just that balance of authority and freedom, 
its teachers just that mingling of dignity and familiarity, which 
win the imagination of children and the confidence of their 
parents. Its spacious and costly church-edifices are thronged 
with successive congregations, — numbering, in all, many 
thousands of worshippers in the same place, in a single day, — 
of which the poorest share the glory and pride of belonging 
to the august institution that sustains them, while the most 
refined are attracted by the majesty of their ritual; and the 
heavy cost of them is so wisely adjusted as to bear easily on 
all, while appealing to the devotion, generosity, and self-sacri- 
fice of all. In short, there is presented to us the picture of 
the growth of a spiritual power on this continent, as vigorous 
and fresh as that which asserted its sway in Europe a thou- 
sand years ago; its roots branching wide and deep in the 
subsoil of our population ; fast coming to outgrow and over- 
shadow every other; claiming that, within seventy-five years, 
its authority in our republic will be unchallenged and su- 
preme. . 

Here, then, a view is suggested that contrasts sharply 
against the cheerful and confident prospect offered us at first. 
The disjointing and sundering, by horizontal cleavage,. into 
strata of intelligence,— implied in the two documents last 
cited, — is a very different thing from the bland dream of an 
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easy liberalism; very different, too, from the old vertical 
‘“‘middle walls of partition” that divide religious sects stand- 
ing nearly on the same plane. It is also, in some of its 
aspects, a much more serious thing, and one especially charac- 
teristic of our time. The old sectarian divisions led, at most, 
to heresy, schism, and religious wars; there was at least the 
understanding of one another’s motives and policy; there was 
a certain amount of mutual respect; there was the chance of 
truce, treaty, and reconciliation. But when the visible differ- 
ences among men, as to their religious sympathies and views, , 
coincide with the grades of intellectual and social rank, the 
distrust and dread run deeper. Angry suspicion of con- 
tempt, on one side, opposes the unconscious assumption of 
superiority on the other; or an ignorant and narrow spiritual 
pride in the believing class is set forth against a certain fas- 
tidious, intellectual pride, which it regards with horror and 
hate as “ modern infidelity.””. The antagonism is kept in check 
by the common law and common life of republican states ; it 
is reconciled in part where the visible institutions of religion 
are rooted in old tradition, and command an intelligent re- 
spect. But when these are new, raw, divided, growing weak, 
perhaps perishing,— as, to many observers, they seem to be at 
this day,— what alternative is there, except a volcanic up- 
heaval, dissolving all the strata in the flood of a common 
terror; or else a stiffening of the crust above, and a gradual 
settling of those below, till there is no longer any contact, — 
till, in short, intellect is utterly divorced from the popular 
faith, and such a thing as a common Christian civilization 
becomes impossible ? 

This graver aspect of things is that presented to an observer 
of a different temper, or standing at another point of view. 
The danger which such a one apprehends is more real and more 
formidable, because the separation which threatens it is going 
on in other things as well as in religion. Republican society 
among us is going through a process of “ differentiation” and 
“individuation,” which, as the science of the day informs 
us, is the needful preliminary to higher forms of life. Our 


political institutions are undergoing a strain which their found- 
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ers never anticipated, and which it remains very doubtful how 
they will bear. To begin with the widest and perhaps the 
weakest. We listened lately to a very strong and desponding 
statement of the change that has gone on in the public mind 
during these last two years: Faith in the national life, re- 
spect for the national Constitution, the proud, courageous, 
and loyal hope which sustained our people through the civil 
war, have been steadily fading out; the framework of our 
government has been wrenched and dislocated by the long 
_ struggle between the Legislature and Executive ; parties run 
into violent extremes, sacrificing the practical welfare of the 
nation to vague abstractions or personal ends ; new convulsions 
are threatening the South, and portentous divisions are showing 
themselves between East and West ; meanwhile, our politics are 
wholly incompetent to deal with the most formidable task of all, 
the growth of great city populations, thoroughly desperate and 
corrupt, wielding the power of a franchise that cannot be taken 
away or hardly controlled, and ruling civic affairs in a spirit 
more and more hostile to our safer traditions and our graver 
ideas. 

Then — to take what is smaller in scale and nearer home 
— many have come to feel a serious anxiety as to the future 
working of the system of administration in our country towns, 
which are the corner-stones of our republic. New-England 
democracy was the growth of a condition of things, the inven- 
tion of a style of thought, that have long passed away. It 
was probably the purest, the shrewdest, the wisest, and most 
beneficial form of government — in fact, the only possible one 
— to administer the local affairs of a population exceptionally 
thrifty, equal, independent, industrious, and intelligent. Each 
district of fifty householders must maintain its public school. 
Each township had its plain meeting-house and its well-em- 
ployed minister. The territory, divided into farms of moder- 
ate size, kept for several generations together a condition of 
extraordinary freedom from extremes of poverty and wealth. 
Within ten years we have seen the tax-list of such a town, of 
perhaps fifteen hundred inhabitants, in which, after striking 
off four or five names, not a property was registered rising as 
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high as ten thousand dollars, with a surprising proportion rang- 
ing between that and two or three. In short, the municipal 
expenses — including mainly roads, schools, a trifle of police 
force, and the maintenance of some half-dozen of the town’s 
poor — were controlled wholly by the open discussion and the 
open vote of one or two hundred small, independent property- 
holders. That is, substantially, the condition in which our 
system of town governments had its rise, or that to which it 
has legitimately led. But civilization means division of in- 
terest and division of labor. Education means a gradual wid- 
ening and separating of mental sympathies. Trade means 
speculation, and the increasing differences and contrasts of 
wealth. Manufactures mean the gathering of industrious poor 
into more crowded hives of industry. Immigration means 
that this gathering is to consist in great part of foreigners, 
ignorant, destitute, strangers to our customs, sympathies, and 
ideas. Emigration means that our young men of most in- 
telligence, enterprise, and force — the natural heads and lead- 
ers of the town’s prosperity —are to go into newer regions, 
and become in their turn founders of other States a thousand 
miles away. And, to crown all, war means the sacrifice of 
our best and bravest young life; it means debt, with the reck- 
lessness of expenditure that grows from debt; it means new 
ambitions, and bitterer party alienations; it means the habitu- 
ating of men’s thoughts to violence, profligacy, and greed; it 
means the corruptions and straits of our bounty system a few 
years ago, and the pledging of future resources to immediate 
needs. 

Now civilization, growing intelligence, trade, manufactures, 
immigration, emigration, war, have been the conditions of 
existence among us during the last generation. In conse- 
quence, the state of things which has so long maintained our 
forms of republicanism is fast passing away. An inevitable 
centralization is taking the place of the former rural independ- 
ence ;* and with it come other changes, which deeply affect 





* From a school-committee’s report of the present year, in an interior town 
of Massachusetts, we learn that, “half a century ago, the number of scholars in 
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the ancient order. One large and wealthy town, not far from 
Boston, shows by actual count a majority of voters who are 
barely payers of the poll-tax, representing little or no property 
on the assessor’s books. These little municipalities have been 
distinguished for frugality and good sense in the administration 
of their affairs; in general, they are justly so distinguished still. 
But in some it is already matter of complaint, that they are 
controlled by a class of men who have no interest at stake in 
the town’s welfare; who have only the legal claim of a six 
months’ residence to entitle them to vote; who have no inten- 
tion, even, of living there from year to year, except as the 
local manufactories give them employment; who have every 
motive to indulge in a costly style of town expenditure, which 
will cost them nothing, while at least it gives them a better 
immediate prospect of work and wages. Most of these towns 
are heavily burdened by their war-debts, incurred mainly for 
soldiers’ bounties; some of them are asking legislative per- 
mission, this very year, to invest their credit in railroad schemes 
not hopeful enough to tempt the shrewder capitalists of the 
cities. In one, which we knew something of a few years ago, 
the property-tax was two and a half per cent,— about half 
the net income from ordinary investments: still the town-debt 
was accumulating, and costlier schemes of expenditure were 
under way. What might be the effect of a reverse in the busi- 
ness on which the town’s prosperity mainly turned? In an- 
other, a town of great wealth, the voting-hall was lately taken 
possession of at an early hour by a sturdy host of naturalized 
voters of the baser sort, who, armed with lighted pipes, pro- 
ceeded to inflict a fumigation that presently drove many of the 
more decent citizens for refuge out of doors; after which they 
went on to administer matters in another way, under a file- 





the several districts was nearly the same in each; ” the remotest, “ which is now 
reduced to a handful, then contained as many as thirty or forty pupils, while the 
others averaged more than fifty, and so continued for many years.” Fifteen 
years later, the numbers were seventy-six, sixty, sixty-two, forty-six, forty-two. 
At present, the central district contains about two hundred and thirty pupils, 
while those in two of the original districts, combined, would scarcely amount to 
twenty-five in all. : 
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leader of their own, to the grief and disgust of many who had 
the welfare of the town at heart. 

These are but slight — we will hope transient — results of 
the theoretical democracy which has gradually taken the 
place of the ancient republicanism. The gravity of the situa- 
tion they indicate is this, — that they correspond, rudely but 
really, with those differences in culture, habits of thought, 
and forms of religious faith, which make the difficult task of 
modern liberalism. The social problem is perplexed and 
intertwined with the religious. The development of society 
among us brings with it centralization, and shiftings of popu- 
lation, and hostilities of interest, and class divisions. The 
conditions under which republican liberties are to be main- 
tained, and Christian institutions are to have their place and 
work, are alike hard to understand and hard to meet. What 
we have seen already concerns that section of the country 
where society is oldest, best settled, most highly organized ; 
where republican liberties have struck their roots deepest in 
the soil; where the popular temper is most steadied by cus- 
tom, tradition, and systems of education; where the course 
of political development has been most even and steady, and 
is maintained by the strongest guaranties. It would be ‘easy 
to make a much more vivid picture of the contrasts in our 
American life, if we were to take the growth of great 
commercial cities into account, or were to dwell on those 
developments of frontier life which Hepworth Dixon makes 
prominent in his “* New America,” or were to point to those 
far more violent antagonisms brooding among the populations 
of the South and South-west. But we have seen quite 
enough already to check the complacent optimism in which 
we are too ready to indulge, and to satisfy us of the extreme 
gravity and perplexity of the terms under which —to mean 
any thing practical by it — liberal Christianity has to do its 
work. 

For that work has never been regarded as any thing less 
than the solution of the entire problem of the application of 
Christian truth to modern thought, morals, and society. In 


this view it differs, and must always differ, from any denomin- 
. 
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ational action or organization, however generous. Liberal 
Christianity is not the same thing with Unitarianism, and 
never can be; and it was never understood to be the same 
by those best authorized to speak for either. That Unitarian- 
ism should be a liberal form of Christianity, one among 
many,—its best friends have always wished. Some of its 
truest adherents have altogether lost their regard for it as a 
special form, and have wished — not wisely, we think — that 
its boundaries should be levelled; and that, as a distinct 
thing, it should cease to be. But, while the very life of Uni- 
tarianism depends on the variety and wealth of the elements 
it freely receives into its inclosure, still it does not escape 
the condition of all human things, — that its work is best done 
in its own field. Unitarianism is not the construction of a 
theoretic liberalism, but is a distinct and specific growth, by 
well-marked conditions of historical development. To state 
more precisely what we mean: We find registered as Uni- 
tarian, in the “ Year-Book”’ of the present year, just over 
three hundred (301) religious societies. Of these (correct- 
ing one misprint), one hundred and six are given as estab- 
lished before the present century; and of these, again, 
thirty-four were founded before the year 1700. Of the whole 
number, we reckon one hundred and thirteen as original 
Congregational organizations that grew up under the old 
ecclesiastical law of New England, amidst the state of things 
which we have described in a former number of this journal.* 
Most of them were and still remain the “ first parish church ” 
of the places where they respectively belong. In other words, 
Unitarianism, as represented in its organized forms, belongs 
essentially to the old Congregational order. So far as there 
is such a thing, it makes part of the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment among us. What is sometimes complained of, some- 
times wondered at as “ conservatism” in the Unitarian body, 
is simply the law of life in all institutions which have their 
roots imbedded in the past. Unitarianism, as a definite form 
of belief, is the result to which a considerable proportion — 





* See Christian Examiner for March, 1868, Article VI. 
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in some districts about half — of the ministers had come, by a 
sort of tacit and unlooked-for consent, perhaps fifty years ago ; 
which had been accepted, at least without any audible pro- 
test by their congregations. But there was no revolution, very 
little of colonizing or secession; above all, no formal adop- 
tion of a creed or set of principles, liberal or otherwise. For 
a good while, it amounted to little more than a common under- 
standing among sundry groups of ministers, resulting from 
elective affinities and mental sympathies, which any one was 
free to share or not. What secession there was, was mostly on 
the part of the “ orthodox,” who were many of them forward 
to bring about a state of things, through the Voluntary system 
which they aided to establish, that would deprive the heretical 
congregations of the legal advantage they enjoyed. It is not 
till this very year, we believe, that any strong pretension has 
been put forth, that the ancient Congregational order implied 
the acceptance of a particular form of doctrine: at least, 
whatever legal claims have been urged on that pretension 
have been promptly denied by the courts. 

So much for the conditions of its existence, which have 
made Unitarianism a limited, perhaps an exclusive, in some 
respects a conservative, body, by no means identical with 
‘liberal Christianity” in the larger sense, as some have so 
strongly wished. The identification is simply impossible. 
It would, at best, amount to an assumption, insolent and 
ineffectual. No sect, and no combination or group of sects, 
can lay just claim to a title which really means the spirit in 
which a form of belief is held. The sects—the denomina- 
tions, if one prefers so long a word — have their work to do; 
and the more thoroughly they do it, and the more they respect 
one another in the doing of it, the better it will be for that 
liberal Christianity which we trust they are coming to share 
more and more. But there is something larger than they, 
or than any combination of them, which a man who is at once 
thoughtful, devout, and free will hold to be alone worthy of 
the loyal homage of his soul. Not that what we call “ liberal 
Christianity ’”’ is more boastful and pretentious; its best advo- 
cates may very likely feel, that, in any shape we actually find 
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it, it is not so respectable, or so really useful, as the humblest 
of those combined efforts by which imperfect men try to do 
the Lord’s work. Its characteristic force is, that it is in alli- 
ance with a common spirit which runs through all forms of 
faith, penetrates all organizations, pervades the literature, 
science, and best thought of the age, defines the task of cul- 
ture, and enlarges the sphere of duty for every man; and takes 
into its circle of view all the interests of humanity, in church 
or state. Its weakness is, that when from an unconscious 
spirit it comes to be a declaration of faith, it is apt to degener- 
ate into mere criticism or mere sentiment; to have “ nicer 
hands” than to do the plain work of ‘ God’s husbandry and 
God’s building ;” to content itself with eensures and with 
theories; and so to generate a spiritual pride that makes it 
disdainfully helpless amidst the energetic and powerful, though 
coarse, activities it attempts to judge. 

Still, liberal Christianity, if only a disorganized and imper- 
sonal spirit, has its work to do in making more clear the prin- 
ciples, and more wide the sympathies, which are the atmosphere 
of all right work. And this in particular is the nature of it, — 
that it must deal with human life as a whole, seeking to inter- 
pret it in the light of Christian truth. All human institu- 
tions, all forms of thought, all developments of society, the 
entire science of human history, make its legitimate field. 
Its effort may be very feeble, but its aim is always grand. 
Its practical wisdom may be small, but its range of sympathy 
is always generous. To give precision to its aim, human 
warmth to its sympathy, it should be, not the dream of a 
recluse, not the fastidious requirement of a critic, but the 
animating spirit of one who feels himself to be working per- 
haps in a narrow and humble field, yet to some end distinctly 
seen, and in harmony with the grander work of the best 
minds in nobler spheres. What is essential is, that it must 
choose its part as a part, knowing that its entire range em- 
braces a vaster whole. 

While we deal, then, with those special developments of 
thought or life, which best illustrate or encourage our par- 
ticular task, it is part of our business to see how many and 
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how hard are the conditions to be met before we can be satis- 
fied even of the direction in which our course tends. Not 
what feeds and comforts him will content a right-minded 
secker of truth; but what he knows will help in meeting the 
conditions of that task which his age, and in particular his 
own nation, is commissioned to work out. What is honestly 
and well done, in the narrowest of sectarian lines, may help 
towards the grand result; what is really paltry and trivial 
is that which accepts a private solace or seeks a private inter- 
pretation, that screens one from the common destiny of his 
kind. As workers, we must * do the work that lies nearest ;” 
as students and critics, we acknowledge no interest narrower 
than the interest of the whole. 

There are at bottom only two solutions of that problem, 
— one theoretical, by the method of science; the other prac- 
tical, by the method of faith. Science has always had this 
particular attraction, that it deals with truths in the strictest 
sense universal: true here, they are true everywhere; and 
with methods that seek and welcome every imaginable test of 
truth. But its answer is one which addresses the intellect 
alone. In proportion as it is consistent and complete, it rules 
out the whole province of human freedom, and of morals 
which rest on freedom. The system of law which it declares 
shapes the course of human history, just as it guides the 
sweep of the planets; it governs the pulses of thought and 
emotion, as it does the currents of the blood. But this is no 
solution at all, such as we are seeking. Except as the condi- 
tion and sphere of action of a living will, Law is, after all, the 
mere brute despotism of Fact. We may be intelligent specta- 
tors, but we are nothing but spectators, of the play of a pro- 
digious mechanism, — actors, helplessly and blindly taking our 
part in a drama whose plot and dialogue are all written down. 
There is a certain fortitude of soul that comes from accepting 
an irresistible destiny ; but fortitude is a passive virtue, and 
resignation may be but the resignation of despair. At best, 
the theoretic solution of science may serve to brace and steady 
our thought; while, for the practical solution, we have still to 
seek in other ways. 
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Now it is the great merit of the Roman Church, —the one 
consistent, grand, and unrivalled representative of the method 
of faith, as opposed to that of science,— that it has never 
abated its pretensions to occupy the whole field of human 
thought and life. It first great task was to lay the foundations 
of an empire over men’s minds, broad enough and strong 
enough to fill the sphere left vacant by the vast ruin of pagan 
Rome. That task it effected with such courage, resolution, 
steadfastness of purpose, and consummate skill, as to make it 
the one crowning and triumphant monument of constructive 
genius and success in history. The momentum of its mighty 
movement is felt to this day, —in the shaping of the dogma, 
the interpretation of the record, the associations of reverence 
attaching to Bible, sabbath, and priesthood, the scruple of con- 
science touching many of the common moralities of life, — 
in Protestant communities that have withstood its authority 
for three hundred and fifty years; even in minds boldly 
rationalistic, that have for this half-century challenged the 
very basis it has rested on, in the faith that is deeper than 
reason. Its insolent assumption, its implacable despotism, 
which have left a record of the cruellest tragedy to be found 
in all human story, grew necessarily from its claim to be the 
realization of God’s kingdom upon earth, — not an embodiment 
of sentiment merely, not a guide of conscience merely, or an 
authoritative interpreter of truth; but a government, a work- 
ing polity, asserting a divine claim to rule in every province 
of man’s life. The claim was intolerable as it was intolerant. 
Free conscience and free thought entered into the desperate 
league that broke its power. But the claim remained. The 
magnificent assumption was never revoked. Supreme author- 
ity over men’s belief and life, jurisdiction absolute, universal, 
infallible, make the claim which lies in abeyance only, ready 
to assert itself whenever that Church has the opportunity. 
Accidentally, it may find itself in alliance with the friends of 
liberty, as in England once and in Ireland now; or with the 
defenders of popular sovereignty, as with the American democ- 
racy to-day. But in theory it is supreme, or it is nothing: 
once in power, it can tolerate no rival near the throne. 
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But the theory of that Church, as a lawful and sovereign 
government, and not as a voluntary organization, while mak- 
ing it not only ‘hateful and false, but unintelligible, to that 
Protestantism which it at once despises and hates, has kept it 
true to one condition of a spiritual empire, which it seems the 
very genius and destiny of Protestantism to overlook. Its 
relations are (in theory) authoritative and direct with every 
soul of man or child that comes within its reach. And, in 
virtue of its theory, there is no toil or sacrifice which it will 
not impose on its agents, to bring every soul within its reach. 
Mr. Parkman’s admirable narrative has brought fresh home 
to us the devotion of the Jesuit missions among the Indians 
in Canada, two centuries and a half ago. Mr. Parton’s in- 
teresting sketch shows how the same spirit is at work, with 
equal enthusiasm of devotion, but without the same frightful 
hazards and sufferings, in our American cities. The instruc- 
tive thing to see is how it stakes out the territory, and plants 
itself as a local institution on the soil; as fast as the growth 
of population will allow, how it establishes new parish-limits 
and erects its local church, and gathers its group of ecclesiastical 
agencies, its charities, and its schools. Not the costliest Prot- 
estant structures, or the most elaborate Protestant ritual, sus- 
tained by the generous pride of the wealthiest commercial 
classes, can rival the incessant growths of that munificence 
which flows from a million secret sources. But even this is not 
so striking as the fact that Catholicism plants itself deep down 
among those levels of population whieh it is the despair of our 
voluntary organizations to reach effectually. Wealth, splendor, 
and pride may come to that Church from the adhesion of the 
cultivated and rich; it knows, doubtless, how to reap valuable 
harvests from the devotion of proselytes in the higher ranks of 
life. But its true strength — especially in republican America, 
where votes are counted, not weighed — lies just in the lowest 
level of all,—the deposit of that tide of emigration, whence 
come all the gross ignorance, all the hopeless poverty, all the 
helpless pauperism, with most of the crime, and of the blind, 
bitter partisanship in politics, which most perplex and baffle 
us. Just where our social science fails, and our republican 
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theory breaks down, the Roman Church finds its opportunity. 
Where Protestantism sees at best only outside objects of its 
charity, Romanism sees subjects of its spiritual empire. Where 
‘Protestantism deals with individuals as individuals, unorgan- 
ized and dispersed, Romanism deals with them as a mass, to 
be trained as willing recruits, and drilled into an effective 
army. Confident in that alliance, it has already threatened 
to break up our system of common education, and compel its 
own children within lines of priestly discipline, in schools con- 
trolled by the interests of its own polity and creed; it has 
already elicited (as in New York this year) lavish appropria- 
tions of public money for the support of its own peculiar 
charities ; it already declares, with a positiveness that no rival 
could emulate, its absolute assurance that the structure reared 
on that foundation is to be the one all-embracing, all-control- 
ling Church of the. future. 

Nothing, it would seem, is more certain, than that the course 
of three centuries can never be retraced, or civilized society 
be placed again at the control of a spiritual absolutism, or that 
the freedom bought at so great a price is ever to be sur- 
rendered. Nothing, it would seem, can we rely on more 
securely, than the clear, hard intelligence, educated by long 
scientific training to a cool and scornful challenge of dogmatic 
mysteries; or the stubborn temper of republicanism, which at 
once scorns and defies the domination of a priesthood. Here 
and there, one may be found to barter spiritual liberty for 
spiritual peace. Despair of finding truth — or, still oftener, 
a shrinking from the apparent drift of science —may win 
one to the service of an ideal catholicity, which has always 
been so fair, but alas! so false a dream. And some may seek, 
in an authority so venerable and august, a counterpoise to the 
moral recklessness and defiant scepticism of modern life ; or 
accept it as the only force subtile and strong enough to con- 
trol the ignorance and the passion that sway the currents of a 
rude democracy. But these are not motives which ‘an honest 
mind seeking truth, or an honest heart loving freedom, can 
acknowledge. And when that church, whose authority means 
the submission of reason to faith, professes through its latest 
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order of apostles to welcome all truth that science can teach, 
and to be in alliance with the truest liberties of the republic, 
it is impossible that the strange profession should not sound 
false and hollow. The hostility may be cunningly disguised ; 
but the warfare between “ Reason and Rome” is one in which 
there can be no discharge. At least, if there is truce or com- 
promise, something must be abandoned on both sides. If the 
circle of that Church is to widen, so as to admit the infinitely 
varied and rich elements of modern life, which have been 
developed outside its pale, that new and magnificent catholicity 
it will then exhibit will indeed be a solution of the religious 
problem, as much beyond its present dream, as it is beyond 
the comprehension or hope of that multitude toiling more 
humbly, but not less faithfully, in their narrow, sectarian 
lines. 

And this, it must at length be clear, cannot come from any 
device or skill of man’s intelligence, but from the guiding of 
“that one and the self-same Spirit, dividing to each man sever- 
ally as he will.” For its conditions it demands the largeness 
and freedom of science, the courage, the moral earnestness, 
and the patience of faith. Above all, it will not be had by 
selecting a part only of the influences that are at work, 
and arbitrarily ruling out the rest. Christianity, if it is indeed 
the truth of the universe; religion, if it is indeed a key to 
the riddle of the universe, — must be as generous and wide in 
its temper as the life of which it offers the interpretation. If 
it is a sufficient refutation of the pretensions of Rome, that it 
repudiates and holds accursed the largest thought and the 
noblest life of the last three hundred years, it is no less the 
refutation of our popular creeds, that they recognize truth as 
divine only inside their own narrow pale. A true science 
and a true scholarship are in their very nature unpledged 
and free. The laws of nature, the science of history and lan- 
guage, the study of what have been called the “ ethnic re- 
ligions,” the absolutely untrammelled interpretation of the 
records of faith,— all these are to bring their contribution. 


The visible churches of Christ embrace at best not half, very 
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probably not a third, of our own population; and they must, 
before very long, find the limits of their propagandism. The 
recognized dogmatic beliefs of Christendom are accepted by 
certainly not a half of the active and dominant intelligence of 
the day. What of the rest? Is it to be shut out from the 
circle of Divine providence, or of Christian hope? It is little 
likely that the next generation will see our existing systems 
of Christian belief, interpret them as generously as we will, 
relatively stronger or more widely accepted than now. These 
beliefs are but provisional at best: we take them subject to 
revision and correction. So with the present results of scholar- 
ship and science: they are but provisional; we take them, 
subject to revision and correction. Their true synthesis and 
reconciliation must come about by slow steps, and through 
long periods. For the result we are not responsible; for the 
steps that lead to it we are. And the true meaning of liberal 
Christianity is to work at its immediate task, in the light of 
its present faith, trusting in the Spirit of truth that the result 
it seeks shall come about at length, by the co-working of every 
honest mind, and every true life, under the guiding of that 
Infinite Intelligence which alone can see the end from the 
beginning. 





Art. VIII.— REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY. 


THERE is a society of literary and scientific Israelites in Paris, 
whose praiseworthy work it is to gather and criticise the monuments 
of Hebrew learning; to harmonize these, as far as may be, with the 
spirit of the nineteenth century ; and to reconcile an enlightened Juda- 
ism with an intelligent appreciation of the religion of Jesus. They 
believe, and they try to show, that the doctrine of Jesus was the doc- 
trine of the Jewish people, of their Scriptures and of their traditions ; 
and that a wise science justifies Jewish ideas. From time to ‘time 
they publish learned works in defence of this plan. : 
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The latest of these is the solid octavo by Rodrigues,* one of the 
most beautiful issues of the press of Lévy. In this volume the verses 
of the Sermon on the Mount, as Matthew reports it, are taken up one 
by one, and are shown to be similar to, if not identical with, earlier Jew- 
ish utterances in books of the Bible, in the Apocrypha, or in the tradi- 
tional words of the Jewish Rabbins. Every moral teaching of the 
Saviour’s discourse is paralleled by some psalm, or proverb, or aphor- 
ism, or story of earlier date. Rodrigues denies that to an educated 
Jew there is any new thing in the Sermon on the Mount. Indeed, he 
would go farther, and maintain (as we have more than once heard 
intelligent Jews) that there is nothing absolutely new or original in 
any point of the authentic discourses of Jesus. 

It is impossible to deny that this theory has a great deal in its favor. 
Every careful student of the Old Testament will be more and more 
brought to the conclusion, that the words of Jesus that he came “ not 
to destroy, but to fulfil,’ are literally true. He will be surprised to 
find that many things which he thought especially Christian were 
acknowledged and taught in the law or prophets as clearly, if not 
with as much emphasis, as in the books of the New Testament; that 
the doctrine of God’s fatherhood is Jewish, that the doctrine of man’s 
brotherhood is Jewish, that the doctrine of spiritual as better than 
formal righteousness is Jewish, that the doctrine of forgiveness is 
Jewish. Jesus was not the first to interpret humanely some of the 
harsher sentences of the ancient code. If any thing is clear in his 
history, it is that he was in his childhood and youth a diligent student 
of the Scriptures of his nation, and more familiar with these than 
many of the Rabbins themselves. It may be doubtful whether he 
had heard in the schools all the Rabbinical sentences which Rodrigues 
cites ; and in fact, as they are taken from the Talmud, it is not abso- 
lutely certain that they were uttered by the earlier Rabbins. But 
those which are evidently taken from Jewish utterances would natu- 
rally suggest the rest. The originality of Jesus was in his life, and 
not in his words. The equivalent of the last two verses of the sermon, 
as Rodrigues gives it, is, “ Now, when Jesus had finished these say- 
ings, the multitude were astonished by the vigorous and concise form 
of his teaching. For he taught them the Law and the Prophets after 
the manner of the son of Sirach, of Hillel, and of Shammai; reproducing 





* Les Origines du Sermon de la Montagne. Par Hierotyte Ropricvugs. 
Paris: Michel Lévy Fréres, 1868. 8vo, pp. 202. 
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in short and sharp maxims the teachings of the Sacred Books, and not 
in long dissertations, like the other Scribes.” 

It is the theory of Rodrigues, that the early Jewish Christians and 
the proper Jews were not far apart, and that, if Christianity had been 
saved from its Pauline corruptions and additions, the Jews might have 
accepted it. While he finds that the second half of the seventh chapter, 
about the false prophets, the ravening wolves, the workers of iniquity, 
aud the rest, have all their parallel passages in the Jewish- teaching, 
he rejects these as not genuine words of Jesus; not consistent with the 
gentle and humane spirit of the utterances which have gone before 
them. He sees in these words only evidence of the bitterness of the 
quarrel between the Pauline and the Judaizing party. It.is Paul 
teaching them to build on faith, and not on works, who is the false 
prophet ; and the author of the Gospel puts his own anti-Pauline spirit 
into the mouth of Jesus. If Jesus had uttered these words, he would 
have stultified himself. 

The doctrine of Jesus, as Rodrigues regards it, was an Essenian 
Judaism. He remarks the fact, that the sect of the Essenes is not 
once mentioned in the New Testament, though the doctrines of Jesus 
are in many respects those which Josephus assigns to the Essenes. 
The kingdom of God, the kingdom of heaven, as Jesus presents it, had 
Essene features. This view is gaining in favor with the theologians 
of Germany. Dulk’s remarkable drama treats Jesus as an Essene 
by education, though he had left their ascetic society and ways. 

Rodrigues’ work is not in all respects satisfactory; but its tone is 
eandid, liberal, and charitable. Whatever we may think of his proofs, 
we shall all gladly assent to the wish and hope of his closing paragraph : 
“ Using the liberty allowed to every one, we may be permitted to con- 
elude, that, if the religion preached and practised by Jesus was in sub- 
stance that of the Jews and the Jewish Christians, it gives decisive 
proof, that if the religion of Moses and the religion of Jesus would go 
back anew to the principles of their founder, and would reform them- 
selves according to the scientific and philosophical results reached in 
our day, the religion of Moses and the religion of Jesus would be one 
and the same religion. For, while the natural course of things is not 
hindered, the two religions cannot in our time reform themselves or 
fulfil themselves without becoming one. C. H. B. 


No Protestant can write about Rome like your genuine Catholic 
enthusiast. This man sees a great deal more than the other, over- 
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looks all the disagreeable things, and his raptures are all genuine. 
He goes with you where a Protestant would never think of going; 
tells you all the legends as if they were worthy histories ; and makes 
you, in spite of your critical holding back, to share in his grateful 
joy. The Abbé Rolland, in his visit to Rome, was a pilgrim more 
than a traveller. His record * is that of a devotee who accomplishes 
a vow; and his seven weeks in the Sacred City have given us the 
experience of a pilgrimage as real as any of the Middle Age. He 
knelt at all the shrines. He kissed the foot of the Holy Father. 
He walked with the monks in the streets and in the catacombs. He 
adored the relics of saints and the Saviour, so marvellously preserved. 
He wondered at the magnificent charities of the asylums and hospi- 
tals. He tells us what he saw in churches and convents, in cells and 
in cemeteries. ‘The Colosseum appears in his narrative, first as the 
place where the martyrs were murdered, and then as the place where 
the cross is planted and the Capuchins make their rounds. The 
Antonine and Trajan columns are all the nobler to him in bearing 
the statues of the apostles. The Pantheon is truly venerable to him, 
not as the temple of all the gods, but as the church of all the saints ; 
and Gregory Fourth, not Marcus Agrippa, is the name which it best 
perpetuates. In one letter, M. Rolland gives us St. Paul at Rome, 
tracing his footsteps in the memorial shrines. In another letter, he 
follows the way of St. Peter from the Mamertine prison to his tomb 
in the Vatican. One letter is given to the monks of St. Augustine, 
another to the Dominicans, another to the Minorites, another to the 
Jesuits; and this French priest has no antipathy to the company of 
Loyola. St. Lawrence, St. Agnes, St. Sebastian, and St. Cecilia, — 
all are duly celebrated ; and we are taken to the churches which keep 
their honor. <A long letter is given to the ** French at Rome;” and it 
is a source of honest pride, that the eldest daughter of the Church is 
so loyal to guard and defend her gracious mother. 

Of the forty-two letters of M. Rolland’s book, every one is interest- 
ing. The style is good, the faith profound, the enthusiasm unfailing, 
the details well proportioned, and the book is full of information. It 
would make a capital guide-book for any Catholic visitor to the City 





* Rome: ses Eglises, ses Monuments, ses Institutions. Lettres & un Ami. 
Par M. L’Assé Ro.uanp, Vicaire & Saint-Julien de Tours. Ouvrage approuvé 
par Mgr. L’Archevéque de Tours. Paris: Régis Ruffet et Cie., 1866. 12mo, 
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of the Popes; and a Protestant, too, can find valuable teaching in its 
pages. It is, on the whole, a better book than that of the Irish states- 
man, John Francis Maguire. C. H. B. 


In reading what Montalembert writes of the monks and saints, it 
is hard to tell how much he believes of the wonderful works, the 
heroism, and the holiness of his subjects. He does not commit him- 
self to the defence of the monastic legends; yet he very rarely ques- 
tions any traditions, even those which are the most fanciful and 
absurd. The “ perfume of Rome” is in all the story, though it is 
written calmly, and in the tone of honest history. This biographical 
sketch of the Abbot of Iona, the companion in Celtic reverence of 
Patrick and Brigitta, is as full of miracle as the Bollandist narra- 
tives or the Christian Apocrypha; and, if the miracle were taken 
out, the dimensions of the book would be reduced by half, and its 
beauty be spoiled. Yet it seems incredible that a member of the 
French Academy, an admirer of English common sense, a friend of . 
science, a theorizer in politics, can believe these extravagant stories 
which he tells, worthy of the Gospels of Nicodemus and the Infancy. 
Montalembert is in the French Church what Dean Stanley is in the 
English Church, —a rhetorician in history, who escapes difficulties 
by passing them without discussion, and shuns criticism where this 
will be likely to disturb reverence. You cannot put your finger upon 
his heresies ; yet you believe somehow that he is a heretic, and be- 
longs to this century, and not to the Middle Age. 

The life of St. Columba* is very pleasant reading, and gives a 
striking picture of the state of Ireland in the fifth and sixth centu- 
ries, and of the Hebrides and their people when the exile came there 
to found his convent on the Holy Isle. Several curious facts are 
mentioned, which we do not remember to have seen in other works: 
such as the consecration of Aidan by Columba, on the “ Stone of 
Destiny,” which is still used as a support for the throne of the Eng- 
lish kings, when they are crowned at Westminster; the remarkable 
knowledge of wind and weather which the saint had gained, enabling 
him to prophecy a long time in advance; the style of early naviga- 
tion in the Hebrides; the exact function of the ancient bards. The 
present condition and appearance of the Holy Isle are not so well 





* Saint Columba, Apotre de la Calédonée. Par Le Comte pg MontTaLem- 
BERT, de l’Académie Francaise. Lecoffre et Fils, Paris, 1867. 18mo, pp. 271. 
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told; and the volume would be greatly improved by a picture in the 
frontispiece of the ruined abbey, so little of which is left. 


Cc. H. B. 


PERSECUTION cannot silence the voice of that soldier of Christ, so 
brave and constant, the younger Coquerel. He does not mean to give 
up preaching the truth because he is forbidden by the order of a ma- 
jority, however obtained; and he obeys literally the direction of 
Jesus, —if they will not hear him in one city, to turn to another. 
The Consistory of Paris is not the whole of the French Church; and 
there are provincial cities which will be glad to welcome him, if he 
cannot declare the word in the capital. The new volume of dis- 
eourses which he has published* is dedicated to his friends and 
pupils at Nismes, who listened to him with such sympathy. In that 
city the martyrs of faith have always been honored. The title of the 
new volume is ‘* Conscience and Faith.” It gives in successive dis- 
courses what ought to be the attitude of the free soul towards God, 
Human Life, the Scripture, Jesus Christ, and the Church, — the ra- 
tional and enlightened idea of the soul on all these themes. Without 
evasion, concealment, or compromise, the author utters his full 
thought ; not caring to apologize for his heresy, or to win favor by 
concessions to the Orthodox faith. The doctrine which he sets forth 
is in every point the average and accepted doctrine of the Unitarian 
pulpit. He cannot call Jesus God; but he is glad to accept him as 
“Lord” and *“ Master.” He cannot take the Bible as a fetish, or be 
enslaved to its letter ; but he finds in it a guide to truth and the sav- 
ing gospel of the kingdom. He vindicates the right of reason. Yet 
he speaks with profound reverence of the will of God, and the duty 
of obeying that will. Those who have joined Coquerel to the school 
of materialists and destructives will discover their mistake in what 
he says here of duty and conscience and the personal God. He will 
allow that all are Christians who call themselves so, or wish to be 
called so, — will not bring any test, either of faith or of character, 
to decide their right to that title. ‘He is a Christian, he is a be- 
liever, who is in spiritual communion with Jesus Christ, who thinks 
and acts according to the principles and the motive which Christ has 
given.. Now, no one, in this matter, can judge of another,-and hence 








* La Conscience et la Foi. Par ATHANASE COQUEREL, Fils. Paris: Ger- 
mer Baillitre, 1867. 18mo, pp. v., 185. 
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this rule, —— any one must be presumed a believer and considered a 
Christian who claims to belong to Jesus Christ, who calls himself 
believer and Christian. If he lies, it is at his own risk and peril. 
No church has the sure means of discriminating and shunning hypo- 
crites.” 

A more acceptable volume than this, for truthfulness, reverence, 
beauty of expression and dignity of thought, has not recently come 
under our notice. It ought to appear in an English dress. 

C. H. B. 


Arter Conybeare and Howson in England, and Baur in Germany, 
one would think that there would be no call for more special treatises 
upon Paul; that these minute examinations of his history, his posi- 
tion as a teacher and a thinker, and his influence, would forestall all 
further attempts. 

M. Bungener, nevertheless, is brave enough to offer a new contri- 
bution on this worn theme; trusting in that fluent and glowing style 
which has proved so attractive where he has written about Rome and 
the Council of Trent, about Julian and Voltaire. His work on St. 
Paul* is a companion to his work on Calvin, who in his view was 
the Paul of the modern age. He has told the story of the apostle 
very pleasantly, with good rhetorical lights and shades ; but has added 
nothing to it, and brought out no event of the life in any new light. 
The difficult questions are either evaded or very slightly discussed. 
The conversion of Saul is held to be miraculous ; yet is explained as if 
it were an ordinary event. The contradictions in the accounts are 
allowed to stand, but are not allowed to have any weight. Bungener 
admits, too, that there were differences between Paul and the more 
Jewish apostles; but does not allow that these differences were the 
basis of any party strife, or that the theology of Peter and James was 
any other than that of Paul. As a contribution to the discussion, so 
interesting in our time, of the theological varieties in the first Christian 
Church, the St. Paul of Bungener is of no value. It is simply another 
eloquent and graphic narrative, after the ordinary evangelical pattern. 

Some of the reasoning of Bungener is weak in the extreme, as 
where he attempts to show that all the Jewish laws about the sabbath 
are transferred to the Sunday merely because the first Christians 





* Saint Paul, sa Vie, son CXuvre, et ses Kpitres. Par Fér1ix BuNGENER. 
Paris: G. Cherbulier, 1867. 12mo, pp. 518. __ 
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chose to substitute that day for the sabbath, — a fact which he asserts, 
but fails to prove. Then his reasoning to show, that the salvation of 
the ship’s crew at Malta was miraculous, although in the use of ordin- 
ary means, is another absurdity. At heart he is half rationalist, and 
is always quite ready to give natural explanations of events; but he 
must save his evangelical credit, by asserting all the more that every 
thing which an inspired man does must have in it a semi-supernat- 
ural character; miracle in his story of Pau! is quite superfluous. It 
might be wholly left aside, without weakening the effect of the narra- 
tive or changing its course in any way. Every thing which Paul 
does, and every word which he utters, seems to be precisely the thing 
and the word most natural under the circumstances and with his 
peculiar temper. 

Bungener will fail, also, to satisfy the evangelical party by the slight 
treatment which he gives of Paul’s theology. He finds in the Pauline 
writings the doctrines of grace; but he does not dwell upon them, or 
show them drawn out in any clear and unquestionable way. In 
Bungener’s St. Paul there is no prominence of a vicarious atonement, 
or a total depravity, or a Triune God, or even of a bare justification 
by faith. It has the orthodox sound, without the orthodox substance. 

C. H. B. 


An autopsy of the body is an examination of it after it is dead, 
The physician uncovers brain and heart and lungs and stomach, to 
see exactly, if he may, what was the cause of the stopping of the vital 
breath and the loss of pulse and sensation. M. Siérebois, in his 
‘¢ Autopsy of the Soul,” has not done a work of that kind for the 
spiritual faculty, or even a work exactly analogous. His work is 
rather that of vivisection, by examining the soul while it is alive and 
active, to show what its place is, how far it goes, how it is relaied to 
body, and how it is fastened to the fate of nerve and muscle. M. 
Sicrebois is a materialist, as positive and as confident, if not as fierce 
and as combative, as Moleschott or Biichner. He believes in no soul 
separate from body, and he believes in no God separate from Nature. 
He finds no reason to expect any life of soul beyond the life of the 
body to which it is joined. He accounts for thought in the nervous 
vibration. The suspension of spiritual life in sleep and in asphyxia ts 





* Autopsie de l’Ame, sa Nature, les Modes, sa Personnalité, Sa Durée. 
Par P. Sizregors. Paris: Germer Baillitre. 18mo, pp. 276. 
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to him proof that the assumption of any spiritual essence is chimerical. 
He does not refuse to use the word “ soul” or the word “ spiritual : ” 
but he thinks that these only describe the finer and more interior 
physical funciions; and he denies most earnestly that any theory of 
separate soul life is necessary either to the happiness, purity, or 
righteousness of the life of man. A man may be just as good, and 
have just as sure a foundation of character, who identifies soul with 
body as one who separates soul from body. M. Sierebois is temper- 
ate and candid in his ireatment of the Spiritualist theory, and seems 
at times almost to wish that it were true. He does not exult, like 
many of the materialists, in getting rid of all post-mortem conscious- 
ness for man, and in distributing his being off into clods and gases. 
He is rather resigned than satisfied, in the conclusion which science 
seems to force. His book, moderate as it is, will not make many con- 
verts to his view. What he says about immortality not being taught 
in the proper religion of the Jews, is true enough; but his assertion 
that the gospel and the Christian religion sometimes present the 
future life as a dream, in no harmony with any present reality, is less 
reasonable. If there is any characteristic idea in the Christian reli- 
gion, it is that it assumes another and a spiritual life. It has many 
theories of that life, — some of them vague, some of them fantastic ; 
but the fact of a soul life is the one thing on which all sects agree, 
the one thing which they confidently assert. No creed of any Chris- 
tian sect fastens the final decay and death of the soul to the final 
decay and death of the body. That view is outside even of the mate- 
rialism of Priestley and the elder Ballou, who believed in a resurrec- 
tion of body. C. H. B. 


HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES. 


Bunsen’s “ Egypt” is one of those formless encyclopedic monographs, 
which make at once the delight of German erudition, and the despair 
of an ordinary student, who is both irritated and fatigued at the bulky 
bales dumped before him, too heavy and too fast for his faculty to set 
in order, classify, and digest. It is a book indispensable to the special 
student; in particular details it shows literary skill enough to be clear 
and extremely interesting to the average reader. But, really to appre- 
ciate its argument and its value, most persons want the guidance of a 
careful and skilful hand through its wildernesses of learning; and it is 
a guidance such as only a trained scholar is competent to give. 
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In default of this, one looks with grateful expectation to the attempt 
which has been made in a-humbler way, by dint of patience and affec- 
tionate enthusiasm, to set forth a portion of its results in intelligible 
shape.* And there are two points as to which Mrs. Dall’s handsome 
pamphlet may be of real service. The view it gives of the magnitude 
and value of Bunsen’s labors is a timely help to the understanding of a 
career so' dignified, honorable, and useful; while the tables of chrono- 
logical results will be to many minds a sudden and great widening of 
their historical perspective, a stimulus to inquiry, and a check to dog- 
matism. This service of zealous discipleship we are glad to commend. 
There is less need to characterize it farther, because a considerable 
part of it has already appeared in our pages,‘and because to criticise 
it fairly would be simply to restate the whole ground. 

A few points of special remark ought, however, to be made. In the 
first page of her preface, Mrs. Dall says, that, if any American journal 
would statedly publish “representative articles” of this character, “there 
would never have been any need of this publication.” As the whole of 
this pamphlet, we believe, except a dozen pages, had previously ap- 
peared in different periodicals, — about half of it in our own, — it is diffi- 
cult to see what she means by this; and the impression given by it needs 
to be publicly corrected. 7 

Again, on the next page (p. vi.), she says, “ Neither Dr. Birch nor 
Lepsius could tell me what prompted Bunsen to use the eccentric 
period of 21,000 years.” We cannot guess what motive prompted 
these eminent archeologists to withhold from a willing disciple the 
explanation of a period which is perfectly familiar to every astrono- 
mer, which is explained in such easy text-books as Biot’s and Her- 
schel’s, which is assumed as a well-known datum in Herbert 
Spencer’s “ Biology,” and of which Mrs. Dall herself has given a per- 
fectly intelligible explanation (p. 21), copied from the pages of her own 
article in this very journal. 

We have not space to examine the statements of the pamphlet very 
closely, or time to compare them with those of the great work it fol- 
lows; but copy instead a few notes, made by a more competent reader, 
of “ what he has noticed in a hasty survey :” — 

“T. The Epoch of Zoroaster.— No Zend scholar would now attempt 





* Egypt’s Place in History: a Presentation. By Mrs. Datu. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 8vo, pp. 108. 
+t See Christian Examiner for September, 1867, p. 317. 
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to fix the date of Zoroaster, except conjecturally, and that leaving a 

margin of several centuries. Mrs. Dall gives it to us as a fixed, ascer- 

tained date; but not only that, but in the course of her one hundred and 

seven pages gives it three times, and each time differently. Page 33, she 

says, ‘From the Zend we get such a table as this: Zoroaster’s religious 

reform, B.C. 3500 ;’ page 37, ‘ Zoroaster appears about 3000 B.c ;’ page 

96, in a note, ‘ Zoroaster’s first year is B.c. 2234, — each time speaking 

as positively as though she were giving the date of the birth of Charles , 
V. or death of Elizabeth. 

“TI. Mashallah.— On page 91, she says, ‘ Mashallah, a stele, dated 
4000 B.c., and translated by Chabas for the “ Archeological Review ” of 
April 15, 1858, contains these sentences, &c. This is taken from 
Bunsen’s fourth volume, p. 665, but with the following variations :— 

“1. Instead of the inscription being on ‘a stele, it is from a papy- 
rus of the Imperial Library at Paris. 

“2. Instead of being 4000 B.c., it is, according to mane about 
2200 B.c., or 4000 years old. 

“3. Instead of being called Mashaliah, Bunsen merely says that the 
ancient Egyptian moral ideas were often expressed in the form which 
the Hebrews called Mashal, and which we call Proverb. He then adds, 
‘We owe to M. Chabas the analytical translation of parts of such a 
collection of mashals, &c., and. refers, not to the ‘ Archeological Re- 
view, but to the French ‘ Revue Archéologique’ of the date referred 
to. Mrs. Dall has simply made a mistake of 1,800 years in the age of 
her extract. 

“TII. Page 37, line 8, instead of ‘ Armenians,’ put ‘ Hindoos.’ 

“ Page 38, she states the oldest hymns of the Aryans, who emigrated 
into the Punjaub, at 3000 B.c. Max Miiller puts the date of the old- 
est Veda at from 1200 B.c. to 1400 B.c. 

“Page 32, she says a feud divided the Hindoos from the Persians 
‘as late as 6000 B.c.’ For this statement there is no authority. 

“TV. Page 28, Mrs. Dall tells us that the great Sothiac year began 


‘whenever the sun rose at the same moment as the Dog-star.”’ But 


this happens, of course, every year. We should have supposed this was 
a slip of the pen, and that she meant to say, ‘when the first day of 
Thoth coincided with the heliacal rising of the Dog-star, were it not 
that she has in no place stated it correctly. A little lower on the same 
page she says, ‘The sacred Sothiac year must always begin at the ris- 
ing of Sirius.’ Sirius rises once in every twenty-four hours. What 
she here meant to say was, that the Sothiac year must begin at the 
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heliacal rising of Sirius, and when that heliacal rising coincides with 
the 1st Thoth of the lunar year. —J. F. c.” 


Tue third volume of Curtius’s Greek History* reaches from the 
close of the Peloponnesian War to the Battle of Chzronea, —a period 
full of perplexing and unimportant details, but made brilliant by the 
careers of Epaminondas and Demosthenes. The three books into 
which it is divided (fifth, sixth, and seventh) are entitled, respectively, 
“ Sparta’s Rule in Greece,” “* Thebes as Chief Power in Greece,” and 
“ Macedonia and Greece.” One more volume will probably complete 
the work. 

This volume has the same qualities as its predecessors, — qualities 
which go far to disprove the common notion, that no German can 
write a history. For Professor Curtius combines, with his accurate 
German scholarship in details, an earnest spirit, a vivid imagination, 
and a power of grasping and presenting essential points, which are 
needful qualities in an historian, but in the last of which, at least, his 
countrymen are apt to be wofully deficient. 

The portion of the present volume which possesses the most general 
interest is that which treats of Socrates, his relation to the history of 
the time, and the causes of his condemnation. In this matter, the 
views presented differ materially from those of Grote, — less favorable 
to the Athenians, and on the whole condemnatory of the Sophists, 
although not in the indiscriminate way that has been usual. Curtius 
gives Protagoras and Prodicus credit for high character and aims, but 
severely condemns many of their associates and followers. The chap- 
ter entitled ‘ Athens after her Restoration” begins with asserting and 
describing what Grote denies, —an “increased and increasing moral 
and political corruption.” This he does not attribute to the political 
institutions, but to the demoralizing influences of a long.and disastrous 
war; and to the current scepticism, not only theological, but moral 
and religious. The spirit of rational inquiry, represented especially 
by Anaxagoras, subverting the foundations of the popular beliefs, was 
only met by the stupid and obstinate conservatism of the priesthood. 
In this condition of things, religion was powerless: “if there was to 
be any help, it must come from another side, — that of Philosophy and 





* Griechische Geschichte. Von Ernst Currius. Dritte Band. Bis zum 
Ende der Selbstindigkeit Griechenlands. Berlin: Weidmann’sche Buchhand- 
lung, 1867. 12mo, pp. 784. 
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Art.” A long analysis of the history of art at this period follows, 
showing that this shared in the fullest degree in the tendencies of the 
times, and resulting in the conclusion that no conservative power was 
to be found here, — that philosophy was the sole influence that could 
yet preserve the community. 


“But in order to lead upon this road, and to demonstrate the necessity of a 
moral renewal which must take place in the heart of each individual, there must 
be a man of prophetic nature, who should understand clearly the errors of the 
time, but himself stand above his time; who should possess the spiritual power 
of subduing these errors; and should be so conscious of his power to rescue and 
to aid, as to be ready, without self-seeking, to live and die for it. Such a man 
the Athenians had among them.”’— p. 89. 


. His view is, then, that the Athenians, though gone astray, were yet 
not hopelessly corrupt ; that they were at one of those turning points 
in human affairs, when a great man can give a lasting impulse for 
good; that they craved such a man, and had him in Socrates. In 
consistency with this view, we have the personality of Socrates de- 
scribed, and the character of his labors among his countrymen. Of 
his theology he says, — 


“Since the idea of a Reason ruling the world had been developed above the 
manifold forms of the Greek Olympus, — the idea of Deity above the gods, —in 
this Socrates attached himself to Heraclitus and Anaxagoras; but he remained 
nearer to the popular faith in conceiving the Deity not in a cosmic activity, but 
especially in its relation to men; he held fast to personality, and had the peculiar 
power, which can be the possession of only a deeply religious spirit, of leading 
direct from the gods in whom the people believed, to the Deity which reason 
demands.” —p. 101. 


Thus Socrates was fully in harmony with the spirit of his age, sym- 
pathizing in a large degree with the instructions of the Sophists, but 
possessing alone the power to develop this spirit of the age into some- 
thing higher and purer. But to the unreasoning conservatism of the 
day his rationalism was no less heterodox and dangerous than that of 
the atheists and teachers of a low expediency; while his conservative 
temper was equally unacceptable to the eager. democrats. “In a 
word, Socrates found opposition everywhere: for some he was too 
conservative ; for others, too free-thinking; he had against him the 
Sophists and the enemies of -Sophistic, stiff orthodoxy, as well as 
unbelief; old-fashioned patriots, no less than representatives of the 
restored democracy.” — p. 109. 

Even this would not have led to his condemnation, our author adds, 
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but for a sudden spirit of intolerance and vindictiveness which just 
at this time seized upon the community, and hurried it into deeds of 
violence and injustice of which it had not before been guilty. The 
care with which this series of events is described, and the close con- 
nection pointed out between them and the trial and condemnation of 
Socrates, aid materially in understanding this remarkable event, and 
give the author a fresh claim upon our gratitude. 


“The accusers and judges were therefore,” he adds, “not in the right as 
against Socrates. He suffered for crimes of which he was not guilty; con- 
demned by some out of malice, by others out of short-sightedness and stupidity. 
He was made a sacrifice to the polity which had as its aim to restore the old 
Athens, without being clear as to its means and end. His conviction could 
bring the state no advantage. A real service was conferred by the Athenians 
only upon the condemned ; for they gave him an opportunity to seal his teach- 
ings by a free obedience to the laws, and an heroic death.” — p. 117. 

7 W. F. A. 


Ir painstaking accumulation of facts and absence of all extravagance 
make a valuable history, then Mr. Smiles has given us, in his account 
of the Huguenots, such a work.* He evidently sympathizes with the 
Calvinist dogmas, and with the brave endurance of these martyrs of 
France ; but he is nowhere betrayed into any harsh invective against 
their persecutors. With the materials for a whole gallery of pictures 
as bright as those in Versailles or the Louvre, he has spread out only 
the colors, and left it for the reader to make the pictures. Not one 
character, not one scene, in Mr. Smiles’s book stands out in any strong 
relief. When you have finished the reading, the sense is that of 
having looked into a kaleidoscope, in which the scenes have shown an 
endless sameness along with an endless variety. Some more skilful 
literary artist could easily bring striking beauty out of this redundant 
material. 

Mr. Smiles shows no sign of much original investigation, and Haag 
and Weiss are tlie authorities on which he chiefly relies. But he is a 
patient and careful compiler, and tells us every thing which is worth 
knowing about the French refugees in the United Kingdom. So far 
as he seems to have any special purpose, it is to show these refugees 





* The Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, and Industries, in England 
and Ireland. By Samuret Smites. With an Appendix relating to the Hugue- 
nots in America. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1868. Crown 8vo, pp. 448. 
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as the skilled artisans of the country which received them, — as 
originating those industries in silk and wool and metal which have 
made Britain in later time the great workshop of the world. There 
is hardly a branch of practical art in which England is not indebted to 
the Protestants from abroad. The French churches in England, once 
numerous, have fallen to decay. But the French workers have left 
their skill as the heritage of the nation, while they have mingled their 
blood with the Saxon race, and lost their native language. 

The Appendix to the book, which treats of the Huguenots in 
America, is a very slight sketch, substantially reprinted from an article 
published many years ago by Mr. Gabriel P. Disosway. In this 
sketch, the author makes the singular blunder of identifying the French 
settlement of Oxford, in Worcester County, with the present “busy 
town of Worcester.”* An ample and most interesting volume might 
be made from the story of the Huguenots in America, from Maine to 
Florida. There are traditions of South Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, 
New York, and Massachusetts, both in Worcester County and in the 
Old Colony, that might be appropriately wrought into a sensation 
novel of the evangelical kind, such as are published in the religious 
journals. Indeed, the Huguenot names have at once an aristocratic 
and a romantic sound, and are pretty freely employed in novels from 
which the pious tone is quite excluded. It is sad to remember, how- 
ever, that the descendants of so many who were prominent among the 
patriots of the Revolution were conspicuous in these last years as 
leaders of the Rebellion. There are exiles now of the “lost cause” 
in the land from which the fathers were driven out two centuries 


ago. C. H. B. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue merits and the defects of Professor Perry’s “ Political Econo- 
my” * are readily discerned; and it may be said in general, that they 
lie respectively in the philosophy and the science of the subject. His 
strong point is in the appreciation and statement of the general princi- 
ples and broad truths of political economy: when he undertakes to 
prove these by lengthened argument, or in any way to enter into de- 
tailed discussion, either as illustration or as application, he is weak. 





* Elements of Political Economy. By Arruur Latruam-: Perry, Professor 
of History and Political Economy in Williams College. Second edition, revised. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co., 1867. 
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The work will then be very serviceable to general readers, by present- 
ing and enforcing sound practical ideas; but he who wishes to study 
the science, sound the bottom of its principles, and comprehend the 
reasonings upon which it rests, will get very little assistance from it. 
Even at its best, it is exceedingly diffuse; and the diffuseness is not 
that of one who is explaining an obscure subject by lengthened and 
obscure illustration, but the vague, rambling diffuseness of one who 
lacks a strong grasp, and the power to compress. 

The most fundamental discussion in the book illustrates these quali- 
ties better perhaps than any other,—the chapter on Value. We, do 
not quarrel with Mr. Perry for making “the Science of Value” the 
definition of political economy, although we prefer the accepted defini- 
tion, “the Science of Wealth: ” value, if not the subject itself, at all 
events determines and limits the subject, and is the most fundamental 
idea of the science. But we fail to find in all this long chapter any 
adequate analysis of this fundamental idea. He repeats Bastiat’s de- 
finition of value, “the relation between two services exchanged ;” call- 
ing it a “satisfactory and final” analysis, and pronouncing the work in 
which it was made, “the most important contribution to the science 
since the time of Adam Smith.” We recognize heartily the service of 
this eminent writer to the philosophy of political economy, but we are 
hardly disposed to call this definition a “ final analysis.” Nor do we 
believe that Bastiat himself intended it as such. He did not aim in 
this work at a complete analysis, but had a special object in view. It 
was a controversial publication, a reply to Proudhon’s ‘ Contradictions 
Economiques,” as is shown by the very title, “ Harmonies Econo- 
miques.” Its aim was to show the harmony of economical laws, and 
their consistency with human welfare and progress; and for this pur- 
pose a comprehensive and philosophical treatment was required, rather 
than a scientific analysis. ‘The result was a most brilliant and effec- 
- tive vindication of his science, and exposition of its truths ; but it was 
imperfect even as a vindication, and with hardly an attempt at pro- 
found analysis. , 

The fact is, the analysts of value was made long ago by De Quincey ; 
and Bastiat has neither added any thing, nor taken away any thing, 
from this, but has simply thrown clearer light upon its character. Es- 
pecially, he has made it plain, what has been hardly recognized before, 
that immaterial services are subject to precisely the same laws of value 
as material commodities. But what these laws are, he does not show 


us; nor, for his purpose, did he need to do so, especially since the work 
10* 
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has been already done by De Quincey. Mr. Perry, indeed, does away, 
in so many words, with all distinction between services and commodities ; 
so far as political economy is concerned, treating all exchange as that 
of services merely. Certainly it may be so regarded; but what do we 
mean by service? Service rendered by the person making the sale, or 
ageregate of services (i.e., labor) embodied in the commodity? Mr. 
Perry’s language is somewhat ambiguous: at one time it may be un- 
derstood as the one; at another, as the other. Bastiat, it is clear, 
meant simply service rendered: the man who sells me a hat, for in- 
stance, does me a service which I esteem at five dollars. This, of 
course, reduces all estimation of value to the equation of supply and 
demand; and on this principle, consequently, Mr. Perry treats the 
whole subject, assuming that no further analysis is possible. All value 
arises, he holds, from a balancing of two efforts put forth to satisfy two 
desires, — the estimate put upon these efforts, and the consequent satis- 
factions; and upon these desires, efforts, estimates, and satisfactions 
he rings the changes until we are tired of the very sound of the words. 
Now this is all very well, but it does not go to the bottom of the ques- 
tion. No principle is laid down upon which this estimate is based. 
It is all hap-hazard. And here is where De Quincey’s analysis comes 
in. Every thing that possesses value, he shows, must have utility 
(that is, the element of desire, the aggregate of all the considerations 
which induce one to gain possession of any commodity), and difficulty 
of attainment (that is, the element of effort, the sum total of all the 
obstacles that stand in the way of satisfying the desire). Thus Bas- 
tiat’s elements are found to be coincident with De Quincey’s. In the 
case of barter, there are two objects whose difficulty of attainment is to 
be measured ; in the case of sale (compound exchange), one commodity : 
the money serves as the common expression of value, and therefore 
stands in need of no special estimate for this special case. And De 
Quincey goes on to show, that, of these two elements (U and D, he calls: 
them), both must be present in order to create value, but only one can 
be operative. In case of scarcity or monopoly, the value (or price) is 
determined by U,—that is, what the purchasers will give; in other 
eases, by D, which here means what it costs to produce the article. 
In these, the vast majority of cases, supply and demand do, it is true, 
determine the fluctuations of value; but the natural value, about 
which the fluctuations constantly oscillate, is determined by cost of 
production. 
This superficial and indefinite analysis of value runs through Mr. 
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Perry’s whole book, lessening the work of even the best portions. 
Thus the chapter on Currency, which is sound and able in almost 
every other respect, nowhere states distinctly what Mr. Mill calls 
“the most elementary proposition in the theory of currency,’ — that 
“an increase of the quantity of money raises prices ;” or this other, 
that “the value of money is inversely as its quantity multiplied by 
what is called the rapidity of circulation.” Much of the reasoning 
is given upon which these laws rest, and exceedingly well given; and 
the laws are at times taken for granted, but they are nowhere dis- 
tinctly stated. The principal part of the chapter, we have already 
said (as well as that one upon credit), is very satisfactory. Mr. Perry 
argues very cogently against the whole theory of paper money; and 
calls attention — although less distinctly than we wish he had done— 
to the broad distinction between the proper sphere of credit, and that 
of currency. The legitimate function of credit is to transfer capital 
to hands which can use it more efficiently : it is not its proper function 
to create capital; and, if it ever appears actually to create wealth (by 
issues of currency, for instance), it is only a deceptive show, for the 
fictitious capital thus created will lower the value of the currency 
already existing, so that the sum total of wealth will be no greater than 
before. The experience through which our nation is now passing is 
rapidly disgusting the community with every form of that eredit cur- 
rency which it has been found so impossible to preserve from the 
grossest abuses. 

Many parts of the chapter on Foreign Trade are very good; but 
those paragraphs which attempt to illustrate the course of international 
trade by figures are in Professor Perry’s worst style. We confess, 
after much study, that we cannot understand his calculations; and that, 
too, after Mill’s admirably clear exposition of the same subject. We 
protest against his practice, after the manner of the advocates of 
Free Trade, and of Protection also, of accusing his opponents of cheat- 
ing and selfishness ; and against the arrogant tone in which this discus- 
sion is always carried on. ‘There are as sincere advocates — and as 
insincere — of the one theory as of the other. We do not see how it 
is possible to answer the Free+Trade argument on purely economical 
grounds, where the question is of immediate advantage. But when 
Mr. Perry (p. 424) assumes, “for argument’s sake, what would be 
folly to concede in reality, that it is desirable for the public to encour- 
age a presently unprofitable business,” he is coolly begging the whole 
question at issue. It is just upon this principle that the argument for 
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protection rests, — that it may be well sometimes to carry on “ a pres- 
ently unprofitable business,” for the sake of an ulterior gain; a proposi- 
tion which we say would be folly to deny, if we were not afraid of seem- — 
ing arrogant in our turn. Conceding this, and conceding that a varied 
industry is desirable in any community, there remains only one more 
proposition to be proved, to demonstrate the doctrine of protection, — 
that protection is the only, or the best, means of developing this varied 
industry. Mr. Perry, like most free-traders, argues as if there was no 
obstacle to the establishment of any branch of industry, at any time 
and place ; he ignores the unquestionable fact, that a new branch of 
manufactures is always at a disadvantage for a while. But Mr. Mill 
candidly admits this fact, and concedes that protective duties may be 
defensible “ when they are imposed temporarily (especially in a young 
and rising nation), in hopes of naturalizing a foreign industry, in itself 
perfectly suitable to the circumstances of the country.” This concedes 
all that any reasonable protectionist ought to demand in theory; in 
practice, we fear that no government, but an “ enlightened despotism,” 
would ever succeed in laying such duties justly and judiciously, and 
in removing them just as soon as the industry was sufficiently devel- 
oped to make this desirable. The colony of Victoria has just made 
this very experiment. It began with moderate and temporary protec- 
tive duties, on Mill’s principle; but it has been found impossible to 
lighten or remove them as manufactures became established, and now 
the battle is waged there between the two parties, as fiercely as ever 
it was between Whigs and Democrats. 

In pointing out the defects of the work before us, we would not fail 
to do justice to its many merits. It is a welcome contribution to the 
discussion, and aid to the enforcement, of those great economical prin- 
ciples, a right comprehension of which is now the most pressing want 
of the nation. It will be read where a more severely scientific treatise 
would not be, and cannot fail to do service in the cause of economic 
prosperity and national progress. We B.A 


WHEN a man of genius and of the finest moral feeling falls into a 
way of saying things dictatorial, extravagant, and unjust, one is apt to 
feel more irritation than the case warrants, and give judgment with an 
emphasis sharpened by a sense of personal injury. So many of Mr. 
Ruskin’s later utterances have given pain to those who have owed to 
him, in other days, their best instruction and delight, that his best 
friends find themselves turning cool apologists, and average critics find 
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room for only anger and blame, or perhaps contempt. It is with great 
regret that we have perceived this altered tone towards a name claim- 
ing so much of real gratitude and admiration, —a tone certainly not 
softened by the last essay of his pen,* in which he appears more wilful, 
more extravagant, more unjust, than ever. He has nowhere challenged 
more wantonly than here the ordinary opinions and political hopes of 
man; or been more wildly unpractical than in these Tatest dreams 
of social regeneration; or more wilfully assailed an eminent and pure 
reputation, than in his criticism of Mr. Mill; or more arrogantly 
paraded an offensive contempt of others’ moral judgments, than in what 
he says now, quite needlessly, of the American character and the case 
of Governor Eyre; or shown a more lamentable despair of mankind, 
than when, as now, he rates Mr. Carlyle’s cynicism as only too hopeful 
and serene. These are the symptoms of a nervous and sickly mood 
into which he has fallen in these later years; and they take a promi- 
nence —in his own mind as well as with his critics — quite beyond 
what they deserve. They make easy butts of attack; and his temper- 
ament is such as rather to crave than shun attack. They make the 
sharp points on which one impinges in skimming the surface of his 
thought, — and so furnish the cheap and easy game of his reviewers. 
We reckon it a misfortune, because it gives an excuse for slighting 
some of the very finest and noblest ethics that have ever been uttered ; 
because it blunts the sense to some of the keenest criticism on the real 
sins and sorrows of our time; because it affords a base pretext for 
contemning the counsel of a man who speaks in sadder earnest than 
any of the professed religious teachers of the day. The fantastic names 
which he has chosen to disguise the sting of his brief, pungent treatises, 
. have also had the effect to confirm a prejudice against the soundness, 
or even the sincerity, of his thought. And a mind less in earnest than 
his own is apt to be only annoyed or made angry at the intense grav- 
ity of his assurance, that his lessons of chief value to the world are 
precisely these tirades on topics of political economy. Forget the 
prejudice and the irritation, — let all the eccentric judgments be passed 
over as of no more account than if they were in Aeschylus or Plato, — 
and there yet remains a body of earnest, passionate conviction, — the 
passion and the poetry of modern social ethics, as we might call it, — 





* Time and Tide by Weare and Tyne. Twenty-five Letters toa Working- 
man of Sunderland, on the Laws of Work. ByJoun Ruskin. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 18mo, pp. 199. 
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which will remain valuable and true as long as the morals of the 
Christian gospel retain their meaning. 

It has been curious to trace the change in the tone of Mr. Ruskin’s 
language on matters of religious opinion, — from what seemed, in his 
earlier writings, a strict, somewhat stern orthodoxy, and reverence for 
the letter, mingling here and there in his fervent nature-worship 
and glowing homage of art ; to the extraordinary courage, frankness, and 
. freedom of “ Unto this Last,” and the more than Stoic nobleness of the 
preface to “ The Crown of Wild Olive.” Like most of those whose 
personal moods jar violently against the actual miseries of the world, 
and the sophistries that palliate them, Mr. Ruskin’s ethics take the 
form of an intensely idealizing judgment of human society and institu- 
tions. Striking out, so to speak, in empty space, and building his 
castles in the air, he easily fashions to himself the image of a noble 
State, busy, contented, prosperous, and not too crowded, with an aristoc- 
Facy using its privilege for pure beneficence, with an artisan class 
neither crushed by hopeless poverty, nor brutalized in ignorance, nor 
restlessly crowding to be each man better than his neighbor. It is 
wholesome and good, we hold, to look upon such visions; and Mr. 
Ruskin’s wealth of rhetoric, and his passionate glow of conviction, far 
outweigh that dogmatism of assertion, and that asperity of judgment, 
by which he challenges the animosity of a world he would instruct. 


J. H. A. 


ALTHOUGH the author of “The Turk and the Greek” * makes no 
pretensions of remarkable ability, and exhibits himself neither as hero, 
philosopher, saint, poet, nor even word-painter, his book is pleasant 
for its very simplicity. His views of the great changes silently coming _ 
over the Ottoman Empire are not overdrawn; some out-of-the-way 
spots, like the island of Scio, he helps one to be at home in; enjoying 
the familiarity with native languages of one born in the Levant, which 
few travellers attempt to obtain, his observations are unspeakably 
more valuable than the paltry gossip of dragomen, which fills too 
many books of Oriental travel. 

Mr. Benjamin presents, none too vividly, the incessant, inevitable, 
omnipresent decay of the Ottoman empire, accelerated so immensely 
by the concessions following the Crimean war. On the occasion of a 





* The Tirk and the Greek. By 8S. G. W. Bensamin. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton, 1867. 
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late conflagration of three thousand houses at Constantinople, the 
government secularized all the mosque property within the burnt dis- 
trict, —a stride in reform like Henry the Eighth’s sequestration of 
monastery land in England; and even more interesting, as a type of 
the decay of Moslem fanaticism, pointing to the overthrow of the effete 
despotism it has vitalized so long. Constantinople itself Mr. Benjamin 
represents as showing the exhaustion of the Ottoman race in contact 
with the corroding luxury of a great capital. The American missiona- 
ries receive earnest commendation from one who associates their effort 
with that revered father to whom his book is dedicated. And cer- 
tainly, by printing and getting into use an immense number of school- 
books, patterned after the American, they are preparing a_ better 
future for Turkey than it now dreams of; and, by the abolition of the 
penalty of death upon Christian conversion, they are at liberty now 
to make direct effort for the propagation of faith. Unhappily, the 
stupidity, servility, superstition of the Greek Church forbid it from 
rendering any help in christianizing Mohammedanism. Greece herself 
has made some progress in beautifying Athens and extending educa- 
tion. But the Church has embarrassed every other effort by its frequent 
holy days, its substitution of mummery for morality, the contented 
stupidity of its clergy, and the medizval bondage it maintains over 
popular thought. 

The Greek Church rendered eisnidcatile service in the past, by 
furnishing a bond of union to a scattered, despised, persecuted, seem- 
ingly helpless race, and rousing them to struggle for freedom through 
their seven-years’ war. But since the revolution it has rested like a 
tombstone on the people’s heart, making freedom of conscience more 
dangerous in Athens than in Smyrna, smiling upon the luxurious 
apathy of King Otho, and thwarting the new-born restlessness of a 
nation starting into life. F. W. H. 
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